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AmbaLSsador  Bryce  at  the  NoriT\al  College 

The  fifteenth  of  last  October  was  a  memorable  day  for  our 
College,  in  that  it  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  Right 
Honorable  James  R.  Bryce,  Ambassador  from  Great  Britain. 
In  his  address,  Mr.  Bryce  showed  that  he  fully  realized  the 
purpose  for  which  this  college  was  established,  and  for  which 
each  individual  student  is  working.  For  those  of  us  who  are 
to  become  teachers,  he  left  a  message  which  we  would  do  well 
to  carry  with  us  in  our  future  work ;  and  so  we  think  it  well 
worth  our  while  to  print  the  Ambassador's  address. 

Mr.  President  and  Students  of  the  College,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men : 

Let  me  thank  you  first  for  the  delicate  feeling  and  kindly 
thought  which  prompted  the  singing  of  the  song  which  has 
become  to  us  in  England  what  we  call  a  national  anthem,  a 
song  which  is  sung  and  played  on  all  occasions  of  public 
ceremony  as  a  symbol  of  nationality,  and  which  is  heard  not 
only  in  Great  Britain  itself  but  all  over  the  world — in  Canada, 
in  Australia,  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  New  Zealand,  and 
in  many  islands  of  the  sea,  wherever  the  British  flag  floats. 
It  is  a  nice  thing  of  you  to  have  done  that  to  your  visitor. 
It  is  an  additional  pleasure  to  me  that  you  followed  it  by 
singing  to  the  same  tune  of  your  own  national  hymn;  and  I 
like  to  think  that  those  notes  and  that  air  suit  the  words  of 
both  those  songs,  and  that  the  hymn  is  the  common  property 
of  both  branches  of  the  old  stock,  and  that  it  is  heard  wherever 
there  are  English  speaking  tongues. 
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I  knaw,  students,  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  United 
States  in  which  there  is  so  large,  a  so  preponderatingly  pure 
Anglo-Saxon,  element  in  the  population  as  there  is  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  I  have  heard  some  people  maintain 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world,  either  in  the  United  States 
itself  or  in  the  British  Government,  where  there  is  a  population 
so  entirely  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock  as  there  is  here  in  North 
Carolina.  But  another  element  that  has  come  to  us  here  has 
been  from  another  stock  which  I  think  no  less  good  and  which 
is,  as  some  think,  even  better — I  mean  the  Scotch-Irish  ele- 
ment who  came  down  out  of  Pennsylvania,  along  through 
Western  Virginia  and  settled  so  largely  in  Southern  Virginia 
and  in  North  Carolina.  I  believe  your  blood  is  of  that  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  when,  looking  around,  I  see  your  faces  are 
those  which  I  might  have  expected  to  find  in  England.  If  I 
had  suddenly  been  lifted  up,  as  people  were  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  and  dropped  down  here,  I  might  have  thought  that 
I  was  in  an  assembly  of  white-frocked  girls  of  my  own  race 
and  country.  I  like  very  much  to  think  of  that ;  to  think  that 
here  in  this  country,  where  you  have  so  many  immigrants 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  sections  where  the  old 
stock  remains  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  unaffected  by  any 
foreign  element. 

It  is  also  a  very  interesting  thing  to  me  to  see  in  this  col- 
lege that  the  State  of  North  Carolina  has  .made  such  excel- 
lent provision  for  the  instruction  of  one-half  of  the  community 
— one-half,  and  perhaps  the  more  important  half.  It  is  com- 
monly maintained  that  all  the  real  power  in  this  world  lies  in 
the  hands  of  woman,  because  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to 
make  at  least  one  man  (probably  more)  do  what  she  wishes; 
and  it  would  be  thoughtless  indeed  of  a  great  state,  wishing 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  its  people,  if  it  did  not  con- 
sider the  education  of  its  young  women  quite  as  important  as 
the  education  of  its  young  men. 

Young  women  have  in  this  country  another  very  impor- 
tant and  special  function  which  makes  their  education  a  matter 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  well-being  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  that  is,  that  there  is  no  country  in  which  educa- 
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tion  is  so  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  women  as  in  the  United 
States.  I  know  that  in  some  parts  of  the  country  nine-tenths 
of  the  school  teachers  are  women.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
that  is  so  much  the  case  in  North  Carolina.  I  know,  however, 
that  a  very  large  majority  are;  and,  if  you  will  permit  me, 
I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  to  you  about  the  importance 
of  that  function,  as  many  of  you,  I  suppose,  will  be,  in  the 
course  of  time,  school  teachers;  and  further  I  would  like  to 
say  something  about  the  service  that  you  can  render  to  the 
whole  world  as  well  as  to  the  state  and  nation  by  helping  to 
bring  up  the  next  generation  in  the  love  of  knowledge,  in  the 
love  of  virtue,  in  the  love  of  goodness,  and  in  the  love  of  God. 

We  all  know  that  the  deepest  and  most  permanent  impres- 
sions are  those  which  are  received  in,  the  earliest  years,  and 
that  that  which  is  done  to  the  child  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  ten  is  more  important  than  that  which  is  done  to  it  in 
all  the  rest  of  its  life.  It  is  then  that  the  impressions  are 
formed,  it  is  then  that  the  fundamental  ideals  are  instilled, 
it  is  then  that  tastes  are  created  which  will  remain  for  the 
rest  of  life.  You  have  not  yet,  of  course,  had  any  experience 
in  that ;  but  that  will  come  in  time.  I  am  sure  that  you  must 
all  know  from  your  own  recollections  what  a  difference  it 
made  to  every  one  of  you  what  you  learned  from  your  mothers 
and  your  aunts.  I  do  not  want  to  omit  the  aunts.  I  think 
aunts  are  a  very  valuable  element  in  the  child's  education, 
and  I  owe  so  much  myself  to  some  of  my  own  aunts  who  were 
very  kind  to  me  and  helped  me  and  guided  me  and  taught 
me  that  I  would  not  like  to  omit  them.  Although  the  mother 's 
place  is  first,  the  thoughtful  aunt  is  really  only  second  to 
that  of  the  mother. 

You  must  all  remember  what  you  learned  from  your 
mothers  and  your  auuts,  and  what  you  owe  to  your  teachers. 
I  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  more  beautiful  bond  in  the 
world  than  the  bond  betv/een  the  pupil  and  the  teacher, 
where  the  pupil  wishes  to  learn  and  where  the  teacher  enjoys 
his  or  her  work.  What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  be 
given  an  opportunity  of  helping  young  men  to  know  what 
is  right,  to  wish  to  do  it,  to  love  knowledge,  and  to  pursue 
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it !  I  would  like  to  say  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  hours  of 
actual  teaching  that  this  privilege  of  exerting  an  influence 
for  good  is  exercised.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  giving  of  lessons. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  personal  touch,  the  feeling  of 
sympathy  and  of  interest  between  the  teacher  and  pupil, 
altogether  apart  from  the  lessons.  I  have  known  many 
teachers  who  are  not  especially  gifted  in  the  work  of  teaching, 
not  especially  learned  themselves,  not  especially  capable  of 
giving  instructions,  but  who,  through  the  sweetness  of  their 
characters,  through  their  passion  for  goodness,  through  their 
passion  of  love,  truth,  and  virtue,  and  the  way  in  which 
their  love  of  goodness  shone  through  their  whole  life,  were 
able  to  exert  a  great  moral  influence  of  inestimable  value  in 
the  lives  of  their  pupils. 

I  am  sure  you  remember  your  owrii  experience  how  very 
observant  children  are.  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  people 
who  know  the  character  of  others  so  quickly,  who  see  what 
is  good  and  sweet,  and  who  distinguish  it  from  that  which  is 
ill-conditioned  or  spiteful  or  mean,  as  children.  Children 
very,  very  soon  learn  to  know  goodness  and  sweetness  and  up- 
rightness and  truthfulness  where  they  see  it;  and  really  the 
influence  that  the  teacher  has  in  the  way  of  directing,  of 
giving  lessons,  is  not  as  great,  so  far  as  the  moral  side  of  the 
instruction  goes,  as  the  influence  that  the  teacher  exercises 
through  his  own  life  and  character  upon  the  characters  of  the 
pupils.  You  must  remember  that  from  your  own  teachers, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  an  idea  that  dwells  with  us  all  through 
life  when  we  look  back  on  our  teachers — ^not  merely  those 
that  we  liked,  not  merely  that  we  liked  some  better  than 
others;  but  we  felt  that  some  of  them  did  us  good  because 
their  own  minds  were  fixed  upon  high  things,  and  because  they 
were  living  always  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  felt  the 
responsibility  of  those  who  were  committed  to  their  charge. 

There  is  one  other  interesting  feature  about  your  college 
upon  which  I  might  say  a  word,  and  that  is  the  side  of  its 
activities  in  the  direction  of  giving  instruction  in  those  prac- 
tical things  which  it  is  very  important  that  women  should 
know.  I  -am  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  taught  in  this 
college  such  practical  arts,  not  at  all  to  be  despised,  and 
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certainly  very  much  appreciated  by  men— perhaps  even  more 
by  them  than  by  women — as  the  art  of  cooking.  I  am  also 
very  glad  to  know  that  you  are  giving  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  such  arts  as  weaving,  carding,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  To  learn  the  uses  of  tools,  to  learn  to  use  one's  hands 
is  a  very  great  thing  in  life.  I  wish  that  everybody  were 
able  to  have  a  little  mechanical  training.  It  is  a  great  thing 
when  your  muscles  and  nerves  are  still  in  a  formative  stage 
to  know  how  to  use  them,  and  to  acquire  the  mastery  over  them. 
I  think  that  is  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  those  who  are 
going  to  live  in  the  country. 

I  was  delighted  to  hear  when  I  came  to  the  college  that 
most  of  your  students  have  your  homes  in  the  country.  I 
was  delighted  to  find  that  there  is  probably  no  state  in  the 
Union  where  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  the  people  who 
live  in  the  country  and  not  in  the  cities,  than  in  North  Caro- 
lina. That  is  a  very  good  thing.  I  am  always  depressed  when 
I  go  into  those  immense  cities  which  are  growing  up  in  Europe 
and  America,  like  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  where  a  large 
part  of  the  population  has  to  live  many  miles  from  the  country. 
But  think  how  different  life  is  to  people  living  in  the  midst 
of  brick  and  mortar  and  busy,  dusty  streets  and  the  constant 
sounds  of  traffic  passing  to  and  fro,  from  those  of  us  brought 
up  in  the  country  where  we  can  smell  the  new  mown  hay 
and  see  the  green  pastures  and  the  waving  of  the  trees  and 
the  constant  change  of  nature  from  winter  to  spring  and 
from  spring  to  summer  and  autumn.  These  were  the  things 
which  were  the  earliest  possessions  of  our  race ;  these  are  the 
things  which  are  the  first  and  the  perpetual  themes  of  poetry ; 
these  are  the  things  among  which  it  is  well  to  grow  up  and 
which  we  remember  with  pleasure  even  in  the  latter  part  of 
our  lives.  It  is  not  the  case  in  cities.  I  hope  that  the  large 
majority  of  you  will  go  back  to  pastoral  life  in  the  country. 
It  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the  health  of  the  people  in  every 
way — moral  and  physical  health — to  live  in  the  country. 

But  I  am  digressing.  What  I  was  going  to  say  is,  that  a 
little  mechanical  skill  and  a  little  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
your  hands  and  how  to  use  tools,  is  a  useful  thing.  In  the 
country,  whether  in  the  life  connected  with  the  farm  or  with 
anything  else  that  has  to  be  done,  where  you  do  not  have  a 
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shop  two  or  three  blocks  away  to  get  things  done,  but  where 
you  can  do  it  yourself — in  such  a  life  as  that  the  value  of  tools 
and  how  to  use  them  is  very  much  greater  than  it  can  be  to 
those  who  live  in  the  city.  Anything  that  is  done  in  that  way 
to  give  skill  to  the  hand,  to  give  knowledge  in  manual  opera- 
tions, is  very  useful,  and  not  only  useful,  but  advantageous, 
because  one  of  the  best  things  you  can  do  to  a  child  is 
to  give  it  pleasure  in  using  its  own  hands. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  more  about  college,  and  college 
life  which  you  are  in  and  from  which  you  will  soon  pass  to 
go  out  and  take  up  various  kinds  of  work.  There  are  two 
things  that  college  life  ought  to  give  us,  whether  men  or 
w^omen.  One  is  the  friends  we  make  who  are  going  to  be 
with  us  the  rest  of  our  lives.  I  say  going  to  be  with  us — 
they  may  not  be  with  us  bodily,  because  probably  our  paths 
will  in  most  cases  run  apart  from  theirs ;  but  if  you  make  true 
friends,  they  will  be  with  you  always,  because  they  are  always 
in  your  heart,  a  part  of  your  life.  A  friend  of  mine  once 
said  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  made  him  glad  that  he  was 
a  man  rather  than  a  woman,  was  that  he  did  not  think  women 
understood  friendship.  I  did  not  think  my  friend  very  wise. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  may  have  thought  that  was  true.  But 
I  believe  women  have  at  least  as  strong  friendships  as  men — 
certainly  all  the  women  that  I  have  known  best  and  honored 
most  seemed  to  me  to  have  had  a  strong  hold  upon  their 
friends,  to  have  kept  their  friends,  to  have  valued  their  friends, 
and  they  did  so  wherever  they  were.  Although  they  might 
have  been  married,  nevertheless  they  clung  to  their  friends, 
who  remained  the  greater  part  of  their  lives. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  have  always  been  glad  to  see  colleges 
for  women  established,  is  because  I  believe  it  gives  admirable 
opportunities  for  friendship.  A  girl  has  not  the  same  chance 
unless  she  goes  to  college  that  a  boy  has,  because  the  boy 
moves  about  the  world,  meets  a  great  number  of  people,  has 
rough  places  and  walks  and  adventures  with  his  companions, 
and  can  find  those  that  he  likes  best;  but  the  girl  is  A^ery 
often  shut  up  within  the  narrow  circle  of  her  own  family  and 
immediate  neighborhood.  If  she  goes  to  college  she  comes  in 
contact  with  a  large  number  of  other  girls,  and  can  find  out 
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among  this  number  those  who  are  most  congenial  to  her  and 
in  whose  society  she  can  find  most  pleasure.  These  friend- 
ships make  a  great  part  of  the  pleasure  and  benefit  of  our 
lives.  If  we  choose  good  friends,  we  learn  from  them  and  are 
influenced  by  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things 
you  ought  to  value  most  in  college  life,  one  of  the  best  privi- 
leges you  have  here,  is  the  opportunity  it  gives  you  of  form- 
ing friendships  with  those  whose  tastes  and  tendencies  are 
congenial  and  in  whose  company  you  can  find  enjoyment. 
Do  not  let  those  friendships  be  lost  when  you  leave  college. 
Try  to  keep  them  up ;  try  to  recognize  your  friendship  by 
an  occasional  visit  or  by  correspondence,  so  that  you  may 
feel  your  friendship  is  not  lost. 

Another  thing  which  we  value  college  for  and  which  col- 
lege ought  to  give  is  the  love  of  knowledge.  Not  merely 
knowledge,  but  the  love  of  knowledge.  Your  teachers  are 
here  of  course  to  teach  you  subjects  which  are  indispensable. 
One  must  know  how  to  read,  how  to  write,  how  to  use  the 
multiplication  table;  one  must  know  something  of  history 
and  geography ;  one  must  have  some  acquaintance  with  the 
literature  of  one's  own  country  and  some  other  country  ako, 
if  possible.  But  there  is  another  thing  which  should  come 
from  college  life  and  which  is  more  important,  because  it 
remains  after  you  leave  college,  because  it  is  of  use  to  you 
all  the  years  of  your  life,  and  that  is  the  love  of  knowledge. 
I  would  say  this  to  you  who  are  going  out  as  teachers — it  is 
not  enough  to  teach  children  to  read  and  to  w^rite  and  to  Imow 
the  rules  of  arithmetic  and  to  know  the  United  States  history ; 
it  is  not  enough ;  but  the  really  important  thing  is  that  they 
should  love  knowledge,  that  they  should  love  reading,  that 
they  should  always  desire  to  know  more  than  they  do.  We 
should  feel  that  knowledge  is  an  immense  ocean  into  which 
we  are  always  launching  our  boats,  and  though  we  may  not 
reach  the  other  side,  we  can  always  find  beautiful  islands 
about  in  its  expanse.  That  is  what  college  ought  to  teach  us. 
There  is  no  pleasure  in  life  beyond,  over  and  above,  of 
course,  the  pleasures  of  family  affection;  there  is  no  intellec- 
tual pleasure  which  is  greater  and  more  powerful,  which 
will  exert  a  more  wholesome  and  purer  influence  over  us  in 
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every  way  than  the  love  of  knowledge.  This  is  the  place, 
this  is  the  time  to  acquire  it.  Nourish  it;  make  it  a  part  of 
your  own,  and  endeavor  to  impart  it  to  all  those  who  will 
come  under  your  control. 

I  rejoice  again  to  think  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
has  given  you  this  college;  that  it  felt  its  responsibility,  and 
that  it  met  its  responsibility  by  what  it  has  done  in  the 
establishment  of  such  an  institution.  I  wish,  Mr.  President, 
all  possible  success  to  the  college  and  all  possible  happiness 
to  the  students  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing. 
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The  Princess  of  the  Silent  Forest 

Annie  Goodloe  Brown,    '11 

There  was  once  a  Princess  who  lived  in  an  enchanted  wood. 
The  Princess  was  enchanted,  too,  for  a  spell  had  been  placed 
upon  her  and  her  forest,  by  an  old  sorcerer,  many  years 
before  our  story  begins.  The  sorcerer  was  old  and  ugly,  but 
his  heart  was  young,  and  he  loved  the  beautiful  young 
Princess  with  the  deep,  dark  eyes,  the  black,  black  hair,  and 
the  song  like  the  music  of  the  stream.  But  she  only  laughed  at 
him  and  ran  from  him  when  he  came  to  woo  her.  Once,  when 
he  had  followed  her  into  the  shady  forest  v/here  she  often 
wandered,  he  once  more  began  to  plead  for  her  love,  but  she 
laughed  wickedly  and  showed  him  his  ugly  reflection  in  the 
fairy-pool,  and  laughed  again  until  his  love  changed  suddenly 
into  black  anger,  and  he  wove  about  her  a  magic  charm. 

So  now  the  great  dim  forest  stood  year  after  year,  wrapped 
in  vast  silence.  Not  a  leaf  stirred  upon  a  tree,  the  brook  was 
stayed  in  its  flight  over  the  pebbles  and,  though  it  looked 
ever  as  if  flowing  in  noisy  cascades,  no  murmur  came  from 
its  rippling  surface.  Wonderful  birds  perched  among  the 
motionless  branches  of  the  giant  trees,  but  no  bird  songs  broke 
the  stillness.  Eternal  summer  reigned  in  the  forest,  the 
flowers  and  grass  spread  a  rich  carpet  for  the  feet  that 
never  came,  the  sunlight  flecked  ever  down  through  the  lacy 
network  overhead,  and  gleamed  in  checkered  patterns  that 
never  changed,  on  the  glossy  leaves  and  the  soft,  white  earth. 

In  the  midst  of  the  silent  forest  lay  the  fairy  mirror-pool, 
and  motionless,  like  a  beautiful  statue,  the  Princess  herself, 
eternally  young  and  lovely,  stood  ever  beside  it,  bending  to 
laugh  at  her  lover's  reflection.  And  ever,  clear  and  life-like, 
the  sorcerer's  face  looked  back  at  her  from  the  quiet  water 
with  an  angry  vengeful  smile  on  the  ugly  features.  Her  own 
reflection  she  never  saw.  Her  punishment  was  always  to  look 
down  upon  the  face  she  had  scorned  until  she  ceased  to  laugh 
at  it,  and  could  only  look  at  it  in  charmed  helplessness  and 
heart-breaking  sorrow. 
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Once  only,  during  each  round  of  hours,  could  the  unhappy- 
Princess  take  her  eyes  from  the  grim  face  and  forget  her 
misery.  For  one  hour,  between  midnight  and  the  tolling  of 
the  first  watch  of  each  new  day,  the  spell  was  broken,  the 
face  vanished  and  the  Princess  wandered  free.  But  she 
could  never  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  magic  forest, 
and  she  could  never  speak,  but  only  sing  wild,  mysterious 
elfin-songs.  The  country  people  had  many  a  tale  to  tell  of 
the  strange  haunted  wood  and  the  troubled  spirit  who  in- 
habited it,  and  many  a  queer  legend  of  how  the  enchantment 
had  come  about.  Yet  the  weird  charm  of  the  long  past  years 
still  held  the  lovely  Princess  there  in  her  sad  imprisonment. 

But  one  day  the  Princess,  looking  down  into  her  sorrow- 
pool,  saw  beside  the  ugly  face,  another,  young  and  hand- 
some, with  eyes  that  shone  with  passion  and  challenged 
answering  love.  Her  heart  beat  fast  with  joy  and  awak- 
ened hope.  At  last,  at  last  her  deliverer  had  come !  She 
longed  to  turn  and  look  upon  the  Prince  himself,  who  stood 
beside  her,  to  answer  the  ardent  words  that  fell  upon  her  ear, 
but  the  horrible  charm  held  her  fast,  while  the  Prince,  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  a  response  from  the  immovable  figure, 
turned  away,  the  eager  face  vanished  from  the  water,  and 
his  footsteps  died  away  in  the  echoing  forest. 

Bitter  anguish  now  tortured  the  poor  Princess ;  her  fond 
hope  was  destroyed  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birth ;  the 
deliverer  had  come,  yet  her  cruel  fate  remained  unchanged. 
When  her  hour  of  freedom  came,  she  sped  away  from  the 
mirror-pool  and  wandered  up  and  down  through  the  forest, 
seeking,  hoping  for  another  glimpse  of  the  face  that  had 
looked  down  into  the  water.  She  came,  scarce  knowing  where 
she  went,  to  the  very  edge  of  the  magic  wood,  but  there  she 
had  to  stop  as  if  a  stone  barrier  rose  before  her.  Standing  so, 
she  saw,  in  the  open  glade  beyond  the  forest,  her  Prince  of 
the  beautiful  face.  He  stood  with  hands  clenched,  his  noble 
figure  drawn  as  if  in  pain  or  supplication,  his  fair  face 
turned  upward  in  the  full  glory  of  the  moonlight.  He  looked 
like  a  young  sylvan  god — a  god  of  hope,  it  seemed  to  the 
entranced  Princess.  And  now  slowly,  as  if  drawn  by  her  look, 
his  attitude  relaxed,  he  turned  and  looked  into  her  eyes. 
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Then  he  came  toward  her.  The  Princess  waited.  He  was 
very  close,  he  had  already  stretched  out  his  hands  to  her, 
when  the  nearing  hour  of  the  charm's  renewal  cast  its  force 
over  her,  and,  powerless  to  stay,  she  turned  and  ran  from  him, 
breaking-  into  a  wild  witch-song  of  entreaty  and  sorrow.  The 
Prince  followed  close  behind — so  close  he  could  almost  catch 
her  flying  mantle.  Her  heart  was  pounding  in  an  agony  of 
love  and  grief,  her  breath  came  in  quick,  sobbing  gasps  as, 
all  her  sweet  hope  dead,  she  came  near  to  the  mirror-pool,  to 
take  up  again  her  silent  vigil.  But  now  the  Prince  out- 
stripped her ;  he  sprang  past  her,  fired  it  seemed  by  a  sudden 
inspiration,  and  when  the  Princess  reached  her  wonted  place, 
on  the  stroke  from  the  distant  belfry,  she  looked  down,  not  into 
the  repulsive  face  that  had  looked  back  at  her  for  all  the  long 
years,  past,  but  into  the  adoring,  pleading  eyes  of  her  new- 
found Prince. 

For  a  long,  long  moment  of  rapture,  they  looked,  spell- 
bound, into  each  other's  eyes;  then  the  Princess  was  clasped 
close  in  her  lover's  arms,  and  she  felt  herself  free  to  answer 
his  passionate  M-ords  and  caresses,  free  to  turn  from  the  pool 
that  had  held  her  for  so  long  in  its  awful  bondage,  but  from 
which  the  ugly  face  of  the  angry  sorcerer  had  now  gone, 
forever.  She  was  freed  at  last  from  the  hateful  charm.  The 
Prince's  kisses  were  telling  her  so,  over  and  over  again,  and 
in  a  very  bewilderment  of  happiness  she  let  him  draw  her 
away  from  the  pool,  and  followed  where  he  led.  They  went 
on  through  the  great  forest  that  had,  after  all  the  years,  been 
freed,  with  her,  from  the  magic  spell.  The  birds  sang 
lovesongs  overhead,  the  leaves  rustled  soft  lovesongs  all 
around  them,  the  flower-bells  peeped  up  like  tiny  fairies  danc- 
ing in  the  moonlight,  all  glad  nature  seemed  singing  in  sweet 
harmony  with  them  the  great  wonderful  song  that  their 
hearts  sang,  of  love  and  joy  and  perfect  happiness  after  the 
long  sorrow. 

In  the  same  bewildered  daze  of  happiness,  the  Princess 
moved  with  him  through  all  that  followed:  the  journey  to 
the  seaside,  the  welcome  of  the  splendid  fleet,  the  triumphal 
entrance  into  the  most  splendid  ship  of  all,  the  casting  loose 
of  the  anchors  and  the  long,  sweet  dream-days  of  the  voyage — 
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days  of  tender  passionate  wooing  from  the  entranced  young 
Prince.  It  seemed  a  wonderful  vision,  all  too  bright  to  last, 
granted  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  her  enchantment,  that  would 
break,  like  a  fairy  bubble,  and  leave  the  loneliness  and  sadness 
harder  to  bear  than  before.  Yet  the  Princess  lived  in  the 
brightness  of  the  present,  and  thought  only  of  her  lover  and 
her  love,  and  at  last  the  fear  of  a  delusion  vanished  and 
she  gave  herself  up  to  the  joy  of  her  glad  new  life.  The  time 
slipped  by,  rainbow  days  of  enraptured  wooing,  and  at  last 
they  landed  on  the  shore  of  a  smiling  land,  and  came,  by 
pleasant  roads,  paved  with  joyous  welcomes,  to  a  great  castle, 
fair  with  every  beauty  that  love  could  desire.  All  was  ready 
for  a  royal  wedding ;  the  guests,  the  attendants  stood  waiting, 
the  feast  was  prepared  in  the  splendid  hall,  the  air  was  heavy 
with  the  fragrance  of  flowers  and  costly  perfumes.  Waiting 
women  received  her,  took  her  to  beautiful  rooms,  and  dressed 
her  in  rich  bridal  robes  that  shone  with  jewels.  Then  they 
brought  her  back  to  the  great  hall.  The  Prince — her  Prince — 
met  her  and  led  her  proudly  forth  to  the  chapel  for  their 
marriage.  They  passed  up  the  aisle  to  the  altar,  with  soft, 
mysterious  music  stealing  round  them,  they  knelt  together 
and  the  solemn  words  w^ere  spoken.  Then  they  rose,  and  the 
Princess  lifted  her  face  to  the  kiss  of  her  bridegroom — to  find 
her  handsome  lover  gone  and  in  his  place  the  bent,  ugly  form  of 
the  Sorcerer  and  the  face  she  knew  so  well  from  the  long 
years  of  looking  in  the  pool.  She  stared  at  it,  fascinated,  for 
a  moment,  then  she  turned,  in  a  stupor  of  despair,  and  walked 
slowly  from  the  chapel,  out  between  the  throngs  of  people, 
unconscious  of  everything  except  the  new,  overwhelming 
weight  of  misery. 

As  slowly  the  bridegroom  followed,  his  hideous  face,  not 
lit  by  a  smile  of  gloating  triumph,  but  softened  by  a  look  of 
sorrow  and  pity,  the  waiting  women  led  the  bride  away  to 
the  beautiful  bower  fitted  for  her,  the  guests  departed,  silent 
with  wonder  and  awe,  and  the  Sorcerer  was  left  alone  in  the 
great  hall  from  which  he  had  led  his  bride  to  the  altar.  He 
had  won  the  lovely  young  Princess  at  last,  but  what  happiness 
did  it  bring  him? 
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Time  passed  on.  The  Sorcerer  and  his  bride  lived  in  their 
fair  castle,  but  as  apart  as  if  still  sundered  by  the  charm. 
At  first  she  fled  from  his  presence,  then  she  resigned  herself 
to  that  as  she  had,  long  ago,  to  the  face  in  the  pool,  and 
endured  his  company,  when  she  must,  with  a  proud  indiffer- 
ence that  changed  finally  into  sad  patience.  At  first  he  wooed 
her  as  he  had  in  the  days  before  the  charm,  but  he  saw  that 
it  but  burnt  the  pain  deeper  into  her  heart  and  so  he  restrained 
his  vows  and  passionate  beseechings,  and  only  lavished  on 
her,  in  atonement,  every  kindness,  every  allurement  to  pleasure 
that  his  great  love  could  invent. 

And  now  the  days  and  months  had  stretched  themselves 
into  five  weary  years  since  the  fair  Prince  had  brought  the 
girl-Princess  from  her  enchantment,  to  find  in  her  young 
husband  only  her  grim  old  captor.  The  Princess  was  a 
woman  now,  lovelier  that  ever  with  a  beauty  that  her  sorrow 
only  deepened,  rather  than  dimmed.  One  day  the  Sorcerer 
came  to  her  in  the  castle  garden.  She  stood  beside  the  clear, 
deep  pool  of  a  fountain,  looking  down  into  it,  as  she  had  for 
so  many  years  looked  down  into  the  mirror-pool  of  the  silent 
forest.  The  Sorcerer  could  restrain  himself  no  longer;  all 
the  love  of  the  long,  long  years  since  first  he  wrought  the 
charm,  in  which  he  had  steeled  his  heart  with  anger  against 
her,  all  the  pent  up  passion  of  the  years  since  his  marriage, 
in  which,  for  her  sake,  he  had  kept  silent,  burst  over  him 
in  ovei-whelming  power.  He  fell  to  his  knees  at  her  side,  he 
covered  her  hand  with  kisses,  and  poured  forth  the  full  tide 
of  his  love  and  longing.  "Oh,  my  Princess,  will  you  not 
love  me,  only  a  little?"  he  cried  out  to  her.  She  stood  still, 
without  turning  her  head,  and  looked  down  into  the  still  pool. 
It  was  there,  as  in  the  other  pool — the  face  of  the  Sorcerer — 
but  how  different!  The  anger,  the  cruelty  was  gone,  there 
was  only  love,  pity,  anguish,  on  the  face  now.  There  passed 
before  her,  in  review,  the  years  since  her  marriage,  his  kind- 
ness, his  thoughtfulness,  his  yearning  love,  the  self-restraint 
which  he  had  practiced  to  spare  her  pain,  and  suddenly  a 
new  warmth  came  into  her  cold  pain-hardened  heart,  she 
knew  the  truth,  that,  as  she  looked  down  upon  the  reflected 
face,   despite   his   ugliness   and   the   crupl   suffering   he   had 
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caused  her,  in  spite  of  all  the  past,  she  loved  him.  Everything 
was  blotted  out  now,  and  she  loved  him !  Again  his  cry  of 
appeal  came  to  her,  "Oh,  my  Princess,  can  you  never  love 
me?"  Then,  still  without  turning  her  head,  she  answered 
very  softly,  ' '  Oh,  Sorcerer,  I  love  you ! ' '  And  quickly,  even 
in  the  instant  before  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  she  saw  the 
figure  in  the  pool  change,  and  it  was  the  face  that  had 
appeared  beside  the  Sorcerer's  on  that  last  day  in  the  en- 
chanted wood^ — only  the  Sorcerer  was  gone  and  none  but- 
the  Prince  was  there. 
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The  Reformer 

E.  Rose  Batterham,   '11 

A  group  of  men  sat  in  earnest  conversation  around  a  blaz- 
ing camp  fire.  Each  one  had  his  gun  over  his  knees.  The 
fire  showed  them  to  be  rough  men  of  the  mountains.  They 
were  planning  some  desperate  deed.  This  could  easily  be 
assumed  from  the  way  they  clutched  their  guns  and  peered 
into  each  other's  faces  as  they  talked. 

Their  plans  were  about  Dave  Massey.  He  had  been  the 
topic  of  conversation  at  all  their  recent  gatherings.  A  few 
years  ago  Dave  was  a  freckle-faced  lad  like  their  own 
sons  and  of  their  own  people.  He  had  been  given  a  college 
education,  and  behold  the  change !  "When  he  had  left  he  was 
beloved  by  all ;  a  few  months  after  his  return  there  was  not 
a  man  in  the  whole  settlement  who  did  not  hate  him. 

On  the  day  when  Dave  came  back,  be  began  a  reform. 
Their  religion,  the  song-singing,  shouting  variety,  was  all 
wrong.  This  cut  deeply.  Their  politics  dated  back  half  a 
century.  Their  manners  were  crude.  They  were,  he  went  so 
far  as  to  insinuate,  on  the  verge  of  barbarism.  They  knew 
that  some  of  the  things  he  said  might  be  true.  It  was  not 
this  that  troubled  and  angered  them,  but  the  fact  that  the 
women  folk  all  took  the  side  of  the  reformer.  They  went  to 
him  for  advice  about  the  managing  of  their  households,  and 
were  continually  singing  his  praises  to  their  husbands.  It 
did  not  take  long  for  each  man  to  learn  his  neighbor's  senti- 
ments about  Dave.  To  rid  themselves  of  him  was  their  chief 
aim  in  life. 

So  it  was  that  they  had  gathered  this  night  for  the  last 
time,  if  all  went  well.  Their  plans  were  to  waylay  him  as  he 
returned  from  some  meeting  he  had  been  attending  in  a 
neighboring  village.  They  could  hide  in  the  woods,  catch, 
bind  him  and  take  him  away  into  the  dense  mountain  forest. 
What  they  proposed  to  do  there  is  better  left  unsaid.  They 
were  not  afraid  of  the  law,  in  this  case.  What  could  the  law 
do  to  a  whole  settlement  of  men  who  were  bound  to  secrecy 
and  to  stand  close  by  one  another? 
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The  conversation  was  becoming  intense.  Their  voices  rose 
above  an  undertone.  Some  one  approached,  and  stopped  as 
if  to  listen.  The  fire  flashing  up,  brought  his  figure  from 
the  darkness  for  a  second.  It  was  the  subject  of  the  conver- 
sation, Dave  Massey,  himself. 

He  drew  nearer  and,  unobserved  by  the  men,  sat  quietly 
down  on  the  outskirts  of  the  ring  around  the  fire.  Soon 
one  man  turned,  saw  him,  was  startled,  and  the  rest  recog- 
nized the  newcomer.  Everyone  wondered  at  the  man 's  bravery. 
They  were  surprised  into  almost  forgetting  their  desperate 
intentions.  There  was  a  painful  silence.  Then  some  one 
wondered  whether  the  corn  crop  would  be  good  next  year. 
Here  was  a  cue.  The  corn  crop  was  picked  to  pieces,  dis- 
cussed under  every  possible  light,  argued  over,  debated  upon, 
in  anxious  words,  interrupted  only  by  cursory  glances  towards 
Dave,  who  sat  with  his  whole  interest  seemingly  concentrated 
in  the  corn  crop. 

After  a  while  one  man  rose,  yawned,  "'Bout  time  fer 
me  to  be  a  goin'." 

With  some  such  statement  as  this,  one  by  one  the  men 
departed,  some  doggedly,  others  shamefacedly. 

Dave  was  left  alone.  He  gave  a  sigh  of  relief.  "It  was 
a  close  shave,"  he  said.  "But  they  won't  try  it  again.  Per- 
haps, perhaps  I  have  been  giving  it  to  them  in  too  strong 
doses.  But,"  as  he  kicked  some  dirt  over  the  fire,  "Reform 
they  must  have." 
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Fear  Not 

Jane   Summerell,    '10 

The  night  air's  crisp,  the  wind  is  still, 

The  watch  fire  is  flickering  low. 
The  sheep  are  asleep  in  the  manger's  keep. 

And  the  shepherds'  steps  weary  and  slow. 

The  heavens  are  clear,  the  moon's  in  her  prime, 
The  stars  are  all  shining  bright, — 

Lo !  in  the  east  a  new  star  appears. 
Flooding  the  vale  with  its  light. 

Its  beauty  the  shepherds  with  wonder  behold ; 

Its  glory  fills  them  with  fear ; 
But  an  angel  calms  their  troubled  breasts, 

Saying,  ' '  Fear  not — the  Christ  is  here  ! ' ' 

And  through  these  nineteen  hundred  yeai^ 

Has  sounded  the  angel's  song, 
Re-echoed  by  the  Christ  Himself, 

"Fear  not — the  Prince  of  Peace  has  come!" 
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Margaret  C.  Cobb,    '12 

Joy's  best  friend,  Elizabeth,  was  to  give  a  "coming  out" 
ball — the  first  social  debut  in  her  set.  She  and  Joy  had 
planned  every  detail  of  its  preparation  together.  The  two 
telephones  had  been  kept  so  busy  that  central's  patience  was 
entirely  exhausted. 

This  most  important  affair  was  to  take  place  at  Elizabeth 's 
summer  home  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  where  both 
girls  lived.  Joy  was  to  go  down  by  the  afternoon  train  and 
spend  the  night.  She  was  just  ready  to  leave  when  a  tele- 
gram announced  that  a  school  friend  would  be  in  the  city 
from  half-past  four  to  half-past  five  the  next  morning,  and 
must  see  her  on  some  important  class  business. 

Joy  had  promised  to  meet  the  girl,  but  how  could  she  see  her 
and  go  to  Elizabeth's?  Her  mother  found  her  on  the  verge 
of  tears  and  suggested  that  she  and  her  father  could  take 
her  down  and  bring  her  back  in  the  automobile.  Although 
protesting  against  making  them  miss  the  play,  Joy  finally 
danced  upstairs  to  make  her  preparations  for  departure. 

The  evening  passed  quickly  and  Joy  had  to  be  called  out 
before  all  the  good-byes  were  said.  Reluctantly  she  bade  her 
hostess  adieu  and  started  homeward. 

Only  a  few  miles  had  been  traveled,  when,  to  the  horror 
of  the  party,  it  was  found  that  the  lower  tap  to  the  gasoline 
tank  was  gone.  The  tank  was  under  the  front  seat  of  the 
machine,  and,  in  addition  to  the  main  mouth  in  the  top  of 
the  tank,  there  was  one  on  the  side  of  the  machine.  Here 
was  the  trouble.  Nothing  large  enough  to  stop  up  the  hole 
could  be  found  and  half  the  gasoline  had  already  spilled  out. 
To  race  along  under  these  conditions  would,  in  all  probability, 
cause  an  explosion ;  and  besides  this,  so  much  gasoline  would 
be  jolted  out  that  there  would  not  be  enough  to  carry  them 
home.    So  they  must  creep  along  at  a  snail's  pace. 

This  misfortune  turned  all  pleasure  into  foreboding 
terror.  The  moon  had  set  and  a  stiff  breeze  was  rising.  The 
great  pools  of  light  made  by  the  lamps  looked  weird,  instead 
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of  cheerful,  in  contrast  to  the  all-pervading  darkness.  Joy- 
shivered  and  drew  her  wraps  more  closely  about  her.  Strange 
shapes  seemed  to  lurk  behind  the  trees  and  in  the  shadows. 
But  soon  the  shapes  became  realities — two  well-aimed  stones 
extinguished  the  light  and  a  rickety  vehicle  dashed  out  of  a 
by-road  after  the  machine. 

A  sense  of  danger  crept  over  all  as  they  realized  what 
this  might  mean.  As  mayor  of  the  city,  Joy's  father  had 
untiringly  hounded  the  "moonshiners"  for  which  the  district 
was  famous.  A  threatening  letter  from  one  of  the  noted 
bands  had  been  received  but  scoffed  at.  Was  this  the  execu- 
tion of  the  threat? 

The  score  or  so  of  yards  between  the  two  parties  was 
gradually  diminishing.  Poor  Joy,  wild  with  fright,  hid  in 
the  foot  of  the  tonneau.  Inch  by  inch  the  jeering  men  gained 
ground,  inch  by  inch  the  pleasure-seekers  lost.  Before  long 
the  panting  breath  of  the  mule  could  almost  be  felt.  There 
was  no  time  for  conclave— some  action  must  be  taken. 

Suddenly  an  idea  came !  Joy  had  not  been  seen  by  the 
pursuers,  as  she  was  in  the  foot,  so  she  could  creep  out  un- 
noticed and  hold  her  hand  over  the  place.  Tearfully  the 
frightened  girl  protested,  but  it  had  to  be  done.  The  latch 
was  softly  undone,  and  the  door  swung  noiselessly  open.  A 
trembling  little  figure  slipped  to  the  runner  and,  feeling  in 
the  darkness,  found  the  hole.  The  nervous  fingers  closed  over 
it  and  a  quavering  voice  whispered  "ready". 

The  door  shut  with  a  creak — the  pursuers  lashed  the  mule 
onward,  but  at  the  same  moment  the  machine  also  leaped 
forward.  Wildly  they  dashed  over  the  rough  road,  wildly 
Joy  clung  to  her  task.  The  low  runner,  or  step,  was  only  a 
foot  wide.  One  hand  covered  the  hole,  with  the  other  she 
gripped  the  arm  of  the  seat.  It  was  an  awful  position.  She 
could  hardly  keep  her  balance  as  the  machine  lurched  from 
side  to  side. 

Her  fluttering  cape  was  caught  in  the  wheels  and  torn  from 
her  shoulders ;  her  dress,  trailing  along  the  dusty  road,  barely 
escaped  the  same  fate.  The  wind  seemed  icy  cold  and  her 
hands  were  numb.  She  could  scarcely  keep  her  hold.  A 
dreadful  odor  of  gasoline,  together  with  a  cloud  of  fine  dust, 
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choked  her.  The  seconds  were  torturous.  Could  she  stand  the 
strain  and  not  slip  off  the  step  or  uncover  the  hole?  If  she 
failed,  it  meant  death  to  them  all. 

The  followers  unmercifully  goaded  the  mule  on  with 
blows  and  curses.  He  kept  pace  only  too  well.  But  after  a 
while  the  tired  beast  could  do  no  more.  The  distance  widened. 
The  hoarse  words  of  encouragement  which  Joy's  father  flung 
to  her  became  more  assuring.  Ten  minutes  seemed  so  many 
centuries,  but  at  their  expiration  the  lights  of  the  towii 
appeared  and  poor  Joy  was  relieved  of  her  task  at  the  garage. 

It  was  a  very  white-faced  Joy  in  a  much  bedraggled 
evening  dress  who  persuaded  her  impatient  friend  to  wait 
for  another  train  and  listen  at  the  breakfast-table  to  the  cause 
of  the  delay.  But  what  a  sheepish  smile  ran  around  the  table 
when  it  was  telephoned  that  the  policemen  who  had  been  sent 
back  to  capture  the  pursuers  had  returned  with  only  a  party 
of  revellers  who  had  been  more  successful  in  finding  "moon- 
shiners" than  the  officials  had  been. 
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When  the  Twins  "Riz  Up" 

Mildred  Harrington,   '13 

Polly  Barlowe,  aged  sixteen,  with  a  yellow  slip  of  paper 
clutched  excitedly  in  one  hand  and  a  much  dilapidated  dust- 
ing-cloth in  the  other,  danced  into  the  family  sitting-room 
where  her  twin  was  painstakingly  engaged  in  mending  a 
rent  in  her  next  best  dress. 

' '  Patsy,  honey,  guess ! ' '  she  cried,  waving  both  telegram 
and  dusting-cloth  with  such  energy  that  she  threatened  the 
existence  of  every  breakable  object  in  reach. 

Patsy  banged  her  long-suffering  frock  across  the  back  of 
the  sofa  and  made  a  dash  for  Polly. 

"There  now.  Patsy  Barlowe,  you  needn't  squeeze  me  into 
jam!"  sputtered  that  young  person,  when  she  finally  managed 
to  escape  from  her  "stronger  half".  "No,  mother  and  daddy 
are  not  coming  home  tonight ;  you  know  they  planned  to  stay 
till  Sunday,  and  this  is  only  Tuesday.  Here,  listen — "  and 
she  read  aloud: 

"Will  be  with  you  tonight  on  the  8:15.  Don't  bother  to 
meet  me.  J.  B." 

"Aunt  Jane,"  groaned  Patsy. 

"Of  course  not,  silly,"  said  Polly.  "Who  ever  heard  of 
Aunt  Jane  asking  a  person  not  to  bother  about  her  ?  Anyway, 
she's  not  due  for  two  weelvs.  So,  don't  you  worry,  Patty-kins 
— it's  nobody  in  the  world  but  your  cousin  Jerry  B.  Jr.  And 
Aunt  Jane  couldn  't  be  a  junior  to  Mrs.  Eve  even  if  she  wanted 
to,  could  she?  Amy  Philips  told  me  that  Jerry  said  he  had 
a  good  notion  to  send  us  a  fake  message  and  swoop  down  on 
us  some  night  'like  unto  the  mater  and  all  her  glory'  and 
nearly  frighten  us  out  of  our  wits.  Consequently,  it's  up  to 
us  to  sustain  the  honor  of  the  Barlowe  family  as  practical 
jokers  and  'rise  to  the  occasion'  as  Bridget  says,  and  surprise 
Mr.  Jerry." 

"Agreed,"  said  Patsy,  as  if  she  had  her  doubts  about  the 
matter,  "but  in  what  particular  way  do  you  propose  to  'rise 
up'  and  cover  us  both  with  glory?" 
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"Oh!  I've  got  that  all  fixed  out  splendidly.  You  know 
that  big  trunk  of  things  we  had  for  our  theatricals  last 
winter?" 

Patsy  nodded. 

"Well,  I  move  we  dike  up  like  old  ladies — ^bonnets,  spec- 
tacles and  all — receive  Mr.  Jerry  in  the  parlor  in  an  exces- 
sively superior  and  Aunt  Janey  style  and  just  naturally  make 
him  wish  he  hadn't." 

Patsy  sighed  fervently,  "Paulina,  thou  shouldst  have  be$n 
numbered  among  the  Triumvirs.  Fear  not,  thou  wilt  yet  be 
an  anarchist ! ' '  and  she  gave  her  twin  an  ecstatic  hug. 

All  that  morning  and  afternoon  too,  for  that  matter, 
Bridget  was  startled  by  unheard-of  sounds  and  apparitions. 
First,  Polly  trailed  down  the  front  stairs  voluminously  clad 
in  her  grandmother  Allen's  wedding  gown  and  almost 
simultaneously  Patsy  appeared,  arraj^ed  with  all  the  splendor 
of  a  Solomon,  not  to  mention  the  addition  of  such  sundries 
as  an  exceedingly  rakish-looking,  much-frizzed  false  front 
and  a  pair  of  black  lace  mitts.  Bridget  declared  that  they 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  pair  of  "crochety  old  maids". 

Somehow,  the  day  finally  came  to  an  end,  as  days  generally 
do,  bringing  with  its  close  a  nasty,  drippy  night  as  days 
also  sometimes  do. 

Precisely  at  8:15  o'clock  the  twins  sat  them  down  in 
the  parlor  to  await  with  gleeful  expectancy  the  train  and 
Jerry  Jr.  And  precisely  at  8 :27  the  front  gate  banged 
angrily  to  and  a  tall,  spare  figure  wrapped  in  a  huge  grey 
shawl  proceeded  in  frigid  silence  up  the  Barlowe's  front  walk. 

"0-o-oh!"  whispered  Patsy  at  the  window,  "he  stopped 
at  the  Philips'  and  rigged  up." 

Polly  chuckled.  "All  the  more  fun,"  she  said  from  the 
corner  by  the  door  where  she  was  carefully  removing  pins 
from  her  mouth  and  still  more  carefully  inserting  them  in 
a  chair  cushion. 

At  this  juncture  there  was  a  furious  ting-a-ling-ling  at 
the  door-bell  and  Bridget's  voice  came  to  them  from  the  hall. 
Evidently,  she  was  attempting  to  pour  oil  on  troubled  waters. 

"No,  mum.  Mis'  Jane  mum  (Patsy  nobly  stifled  a  shriek), 
Miss  Barlowe  and  Mr.  James  aint  to  home.  They're  visiting 
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down  to  the  old  place.    Yes,  mum,  the  young  ladies  is  keeping 
house.    Step  right  into  the  parlor,  mum." 

"Behold  the  meeting  of  the  mighty!"  murmured  Polly 
tragically  as  she  swept  airily  forward  to  greet  "Miss  Jane". 
"Oh  how  do  you  do,  dear  Aunt  Jane?"  she  gushed,  with  an 
almost  perfect  imitation  of  Aunt  Jane's  manner,  when  she 
asks  the  minister's  wife  to  tea.     ''So  glad  you've  come— 

The  remainder  of  Polly's  welcome  was  never  spoken. 
There  was  an  awful  silence. 

Try  as  he  might  Jerry  Jr.  could  never  possibly  look  as 
much  like  Aunt  Jane  as  Aunt  Jane  looked  like  herself  m 
that  terrible  moment. 

"Paulina!   Patricia!"  shrieked  a  horrified  voice. 
"Oh,  Lordy!"  moaned  Patsy.  Nobody  but  Aunt  Jane  ever 
remembered  they  had   such   dreadful   names.      She   made   a 
dive  for  something  to  sit  down  on.    Unfortunately  she  chose 
the  chair  in  which  Polly  had  been  so  interested. 

An  agonized  scream  rent  the  air.     Needless  to  say,  she 

rose  most  hastily.  -,  i,  .  • 

Aunt  Jane  stood  rooted  to  the  floor  apparently  debating 
whether  to  ring  for  the  police  or  the  manager  of  a  private 

lunatic  asylum. 

"Of  all  the  carryings-on!"  she  finally  managed  to  ejacu- 
late. "I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  the  be— no,  Paulina,  you 
needn't  try  to  explain.  This  is  quite  inexplainable.  1 
shall  go  straight  to  my  room  tonight,  but  tomorrow—"  here 
she  paused    impressively— "tomorrow    I    shall    communicate 

with  James."  , 

And   Aunt   Jane   picked  up   her   suit-case   and  marched 

frigidly  up  the  stairs. 

The  twins,  left  alone,  stared  at  each  other  speechless ;  then 
they  rolled  over  on  the  floor  convulsed  with  unseemly  and 
untimely  mirth.  Finally  Polly  removed  the  corner  of  a 
sofa-pillow  from  her  mouth  and  sat  up. 

"Patricia  Allen  Barlowe,"  she  gasped  feebly,  the  tears 
running  down  her  cheeks,  "we've  been  fooled  one  time  and 
we  can't  deny  it;  we'll  probably  get  a  most  outrageous  scold- 
ing when  mother  and  daddy  come  home,  and  we  deserve  it. 
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But,  Patsy,  my  darling,  don't  you  forget  that  we  'riz  to  the 
occasion'  with  glory  unlimited.  We  have  accomplished  that 
for  which  our  whole  family  has  labored  in  vain,  namely.  Aunt 
Jane  stood  in  yonder  door  for  sixty  whole  unbroken  seconds 
and  didn't  open  her  mouth." 
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Your  Theodore 

Quick  and  hairtriggerous, 
Joyous  and  vigorous, 
Home  from  the  niggerous 

African  shore, 
Bringing  a  zoo  with  me, 
Wild  beasts  a  few  with  me, 
What  will  you  do  with  me, 

Your  Theodore  ? 

Railroad  commissioner  ? 
Graft  abolitioner? 
High  politicianer  ? 

Farm  autocrat? 
Nature  mythologist? 
Trust  criminologist  1 
Universologist  ? — 

Something  like   that? 

Yes,  I'm  at  home  again. 
But  soon  I'll  roam  again, 
I'll  stir  up  foam  again 

At  the  north  pole ; 
Peary  may  freeze  to  stone. 
Cook  reach  the  torrid  zone, 
But  I  that  pole  will  own, 

Or  barter  my  soul ! 

Do  you  admire  me? 
Would  you  inspire  me? 
Do  you  desire  me 

Laid  on  the  shelf? 
Peace  to  your  pattering. 
Scolding  "^or  flattering, 
Building  or  battering, 

I  '11  run  myself ! 
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The  Devennys 

C.  B.  B. 

The  Devennys  were  not  distinguished  or  remarkable  people" 
in  any  respect,  but  they  were  noticeable— noticeable  because 
of  what  those  who  knew  them  called  their  intrusiveness — 
noticeable  as  a  wayside  weed  would  be  if  found  growing  in  a 
hyacinth  or  a  pansy  bed.  Social  customs  meant  nothing  to 
the  Devennys.  They  came  and  went,  governed  only  by  their 
own  desire.  If  a  party  was  given  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
hostess  evinced  small  surprise  if  she  suddenly  found  one  or 
more  representatives  of  this  family  sitting  complacently  among 
her  guests,  though  no  invitation  had  been  extended.  If  there 
was  to  be  a  quiet  home  wedding,  with  only  the  relatives  of 
the  bride  and  groom  present,  the  whole  Devenny  family  was 
likely  to  appear  to  see  the  ceremony  performed  and  to  remain 
for  the  luncheon  afterwards.  If  the  young  people  were  going 
for  a  hay  ride  in  the  moonlight,  one  or  two  of  the  Devenny 
boys  were  apt  to  be  seen,  at  the  last  moment,  high  and  snug, 
in  the  largest  wagon. 

The  family,  which  was  composed  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Devenny 
and  their  seven  children,  lived  in  a  four-room  cottage  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  village ;  and  so  frequently  did  Mr.  Devenny 
change  his  work,  and  so  seldom  did  he  succeed,  that  I  have 
thought  perhaps  it  was  an  unconscious  aspiration  for  some- 
thing better,  brighter,  and  more  beautiful  than  could  be  found 
in  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  sphere  which  gave  to  this 
family  its  peculiar  disposition. 

I  had  heard  much  of  them,  when  visiting  in  the  com- 
munity, but  the  first  time  I  saw  the  family  was  at  church. 
The  minister  had  announced  his  theme,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  the  Devennys  filed  in.  Mr.  Devenny  came  first — a  short, 
fat  little  man,  with  weak  blue  eyes  set  in  a  bland,  smiling  face. 
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He  carried  in  his  arms  the  Devenny  baby — a  wriggling,  squirm- 
ing little  mite,  wrapped  in  a  red  shawl,  whose  face  at  that 
particular  moment  was  puckered  into  a  bunch  of  wrinkles. 
Close  behind  them,  the  twins — black-haired,  black-eyed,  open- 
mouthed  little  girls — tripped  along  with  short,  mincing  steps. 
They  were  followed  by  the  oldest  daughter,  slim  and  dreamy 
looking,  with  big,  dark,  staring  eyes.  She  wore  a  boy's  cap 
and  a  close  fitting  gingham  dress.  Her  three  younger  brothers 
came  next,  the  tallest  in  the  middle.  They  were  much  alike, 
however — just  ordinary,  awkward,  red-headed  boys,  with 
freckled,  inquiring  faces.  Mrs.  Devenny  closed  the  procession, 
a  tall,  dark  woman,  eager  and  alert.  She  carried  herself 
erect,  although  her  hat  and  dress  were  old;  and  there  was 
something  in  her  manner  which  plainly  said  that  she  had  once 
known  life  in  its  happier  phases. 

The  Devennys  took  their  places  on  the  second  seat  in  the 
amen  corner — a  seat  which,  out  of  deference  or  preference, 
no  one  else  ever  occupied. 

The  sermon  was  eloquent,  I  was  told :  but  not  one  word 
of  it  did  I  hear.  I  was  busy  watching  the  Devenny  family, 
thinking  about  the  strangeness  and  the  emptiness  of  their 
lives. 

I  looked  at  Father  Devenny,  sleeping  soundly  at  one  end 
of  the  seat;  I  looked  at  Mother  Devenny,  now  holding  the 
dreaming  baby,  sitting  upright,  her  face  bright  with  interest, 
at  the  other  end.  I  saw,  too,  that  row  of  dark  heads  and 
bright  heads  between  them — some  nodding,  others  idly  turn- 
ing the  leaves  of  a  hymn  book,  one  peering  around  at  his 
neighbor,  another  examining  the  buttons  on  his  coat.  It  was 
not  an  altogether  encouraging  scene  for  even  a  charitable 
person.  But  I  looked  at  Mrs.  Devenny  again ;  I  thought 
about  it  all  once  more.  Then  I  remembered  something  like 
this,  "Beneath  his  touch  the  wayside  weed  became  a  flower," 
and  I  wondered  if  these  wayside  weeds  could  not  be  trans- 
planted, transformed,  and  made  to  blossom  beneath  the  skil- 
ful care  of  some  loving  hand. 
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A  Country  Pa.st\jre 

E.  R.  B.,   '11 

The  pasture  was  the  most  rolling  and  irregular  part  of  the 
whole  farm.  It  seemed  as  if  the  farmer  had  taken  all  the 
land  that  he  could  not  cultivate,  fenced  it  in  and  called  it 
his  pasture.  The  greater  part  of  the  grazing  land  covered  two 
hills,  each  the  tip  end  of  a  spur  of  higher  mountains.  A  bit 
of  woodland  crowned  one  of  these ;  upon  the  other  was  the 
family  graveyard,  surrounded  by  a  high  wire  fence. 

Deep  red  guUeys,  showing  the  poor  quality  of  the  soil, 
gashed  the  steeper  sides  of  the  hills.  These  were  partially 
filled  with  brush  to  preserve  them  from  further  washing  and 
were  overhung  by  a  few  straggling  pines.  But  for  these  trees 
and  the  gulleys  there  was  plenty  of  grass,  such  as  the  moun- 
tain soil  yields. 

A  small  stream,  fresh  from  two  springs  further  up  the 
valley,  which  separated  the  two  hills,  flowed  through  the 
pasture.  On  either  side  were  willows  encouraged  in  their 
growth  by  the  low  damp  land  which  suited  them  so  well. 
Here  the  cows  stood  sleepily  by  the  hour  with  their  feet  in 
the  water  and  their  tails  switching  lazily  to  keep  the  flies 
away. 

Near  the  stream  was  an  old  wagon  road,  once  used  in  haul- 
ing away  the  trees  that  forested  the  laud  years  ago.  The 
cows  still  kept  it  distinct  as  their  trail  to  the  barn.  They  had 
also  worn  off  the  grass  in  other  spots  that  seemed  favored 
by  them  as  sleeping  places  in  the  summer  months. 

Up  the  valley  near  the  springs  grew  great  patches  of  black- 
berry brambles  all  tangled  together  in  thick  barriers.  Beyond 
there  the  pasture  merged  into  a  strip  of  plowed  land.  The 
two  were  divided  by  a  barbed-wire  fence  which  ran  back 
over  the  hills  around  to  the  barn,  where  the  milking  was  done. 

This  pasture  is  a  picturesque  place  to  wander  through. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  sj^ring  when  the  grass  is  its 
greenest  and  the  little  stream  swollen  to  twice  its  size  by  the 
April  and  early  rains.  The  trees,  too,  are  then  beginning  to 
bud  and  the  pine  shows  its  new  fronds  with  so  fresh  a  color 
against  the  deeper  green  of  the  tree. 
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0\ir  Fannily  Doctor 

L.  C,    '13 

At  my  first  sight  of  our  family  doctor  he  seemed  to  me  the 
queerest  man  I  had  ever  met.  He  has  been  our  family  doctor 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  how  he 
looked  when  I  first  saw  him.  One  cold,  dreary,  winter  day 
while  my  mother  was  at  the  bedside  of  my  sick  brother  and 
I  was  playing  at  her  feet,  the  door  opened  and  a  very  tall 
man  walked  in.  In  his  hand  he  carried  what  I  called  then 
a  satchel.  He  was  very  frightful  looking,  and  I  shrank  from 
him  in  fear,  and  betook  myself  to  a  quiet  corner  of  the  room 
so  as  to  get  a  good  look  at  him.  As  he  was  bareheaded  when 
he  came  into  the  room,  I  supposed  that  he  had  no  hat.  The 
top  of  his  head  was  bald,  and  the  hair  on  the  back  of  his 
head  had  streaks  of  gray  in  it.  His  face  and  nose  were  rather 
long,  and  his  black  eyes  looked  over  a  pair  of  gold  spectacles. 
He  wore  no  beard  or  moustache,  and  his  chin  turned  up  in 
a  most  disconcerting  manner.  He  wore  a  long  black  overcoat 
and  high  boots,  for  the  snow  on  the  ground  was  at  least  a  foot 
deep.  His  collar  was  very  high  and  his  tie  was  black.  I 
think  that  any  child  would  be  frightened  at  this  doctor's  first 
entry  into  his  home:  but  his  kind  words  and  feelings  toward 
others  would  soon  win  the  hearts  and  the  admiration  not  only 
of  the  little  folks  but  also  of  the  older  people. 

A  Va.ca.i\t  Lot 

f*   x.\    C.  J.,   '11 

Durham  was  not  built  by  plans.  It  has  sprung  up  within 
the  last  forty-five  years,  consequently  the  streets,  coming 
together,  make  angles  from  oblique  to  obtuse,  and  some  of  the 
house  lots  taper  off  into  points  in  the  rear. 

Wedged  in,  and  almost  enclosed  by  the  high  back  fences 
on  two  sides,  and  the  half  of  a  third,  is  an  old  field,  used  by 
the  small  boys  as  a  baseball  ground.  The  only  entrance  is 
a  gate  from  the  back  of  a  small  wooden  church  which  takes 
up  the  other  half  of  the  third  side.  The  fourth  side  is  a 
fence,   the   boundary   line   between   the   field   and   old   Paul 
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Wheeler's  garden.  This  little  vegetable  patch  is  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  running  the  length  of  the  field,  along 
by  the  side  of  a  tobacco  prize-room.  It  is  a  pleasure  for 
the  small  boys  that  this  garden  is  there,  for  those  who  are 
not  in  the  game  enjoy  Paul  Wheeler's  turnips;  and  it  is 
lucky  for  the  boys  that  it  is  between  the  field  and  prize- 
room,  because,  on  account  of  its  width,  however  little  that 
may  be,  it  acts  as  a  receiver  for  the  balls  which  go  over  the 
fence,  instead  of  letting  them  go  through  the  window  panes 
of  the  building. 

At  the  further  end,  and  around  the  edges,  the  field  is 
covered  with  about  three  inches  of  dry  grass  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  The  grass  over  the  field  is  trampled  down  until 
the  ground  is  smooth  and  slippery  in  many  places.  In  the 
middle  of  the  field  the  baseball  diamond  is  plainly  marked. 
There  is  no  grass  whatever  in  the  paths  running  between  the 
stones  which  mark  the  bases.  There  are  two  round,  bald  spots 
where  the  pitcher  and  catcher  have  stood. 

There  is  a  long  stone,  about  the  length  and  shape  of  a 
grave,  on  one  side  of  the  field.  The  children  use  this  stone 
as  a  bench,  because  it  is  convenient,  but  many  of  them  will 
not  sit  there,  because  they  believe  firmly  that  a  cemetery  was 
leveled  to  make  a  playground,  and  that  this  one  mound  had 
become  petrified,  therefore  it  could  not  be  removed. 

This  vacant  lot,  crowded  out  of  sight,  and  absolutely  use- 
less in  every  way,  to  everybody  else,  affords  the  small  boys 
a  very  large  amount  of  pleasure  in  the  afternoons  when  school 
is  done. 

A  Village 
C.  B.  B. 

Surrounded  by  meadows  and  fertile  farms,  the  village 
lies  in  a  pleasant  nook  of  the  Cape  Fear  Valley.  Nearby 
to  the  west  the  broad  river,  gleaming  white  on  a  sunny 
day,  rolls  lazily  along  to  the  ocean ;  and  not  far  away  to  the 
south  a  line  of  wave-like  hills,  draped  at  times  by  a  bine  mist, 
rises  above  the  tree  tops.  In  every  other  direction  fields  of 
corn  and  cotton,  dotted  with  farmhouses  and  clumps  of  trees, 
stretch  mile  upon  mile. 
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The  village  itself  is  young,  and  has  not  yet  attained  to 
any  great  dignity.  The  houses  are  comfortable  and  well- 
built,  with  trimly  kept  yards;  but  there  is  not  a  mansion 
among  them,  nor  even  an  imposing  cottage.  Near  the  center 
of  the  village  stands  the  substantial  brick  school-house,  with 
its  smooth  lawn.  Close  by  is  the  modest  church,  and  half  a 
block  beyond  that,  the  town  hall,  new  and  clean,  lifts  its 
belfry  above  the  roofs  of  the  neighboring  buildings. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  village  there  still  remain 
a  few  old  residences — the  nucleus  of  the  present  village,  half- 
concealed  amid  thick  groves  of  oak  and  hickory.  Here  the 
streets  are  wide,  and  the  sidewalks  are  shaded  by  leafy  elm 
trees. 

But  the  village  is  drawing  away  from  the  screening  hills 
and  the  protecting  arm  of  the  river,  and  gradually  growing 
northward  into  the  unfenced  country.  In  this  part,  the  stores 
and  shops  are  located,  as  well  as  most  of  the  dwellings. 
Here  there  is  less  space  between  the  houses,  the  front  yards 
are  smaller,  and  the  streets  narrower,  as  if  the  village  might 
have  been  laid  out  with  a  view  to  economy.  Here  and  there, 
too,  though  not  the  fault  of  the  surveyor,  one  sees  potatoes 
growing  in  a  patch  by  the  sidewalk,  a  grocery  store  wedged  in 
between  two  dwellings,  and  the  houses  zigzagging  along  the 
street.  But  over  it  all  there  hovers  a  spirit  of  sure  progress- 
iveness,  warm  sympathy,  and  quiet  happiness,  that  blends 
the  whole  into  harmony. 

A  Family  at  a  Circus 

N.  N.,    '11 

Evidently  none  of  the  family  had  ever  been  to  a  circus 
before.  They  all  stood  huddled  together  as  if  afraid  to  move, 
but  at  the  same  time  trying  to  see  all  of  the  wonderful  sights 
about  them.  They  looked  as  if  they  had  come  ten  miles 
through  the  country  and  seemed  to  be  trying  to  see  every 
passing  attraction  by  gazing  in  open-mouthed  wonder.  The 
mother  was  carrying  her  year-old  baby,  snugly  wrapped  in 
a  big  red  cape  and  a  high  blue  hood.  A  careworn  expression 
was  on  the  mother's  face  as  she  stood  with  her  shoulders 
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stooped  and  her  little  hat,  ornamented  with  two  quills  and 
red  and  green  ribbon,  tilted  to  one  side  of  her  head.  The 
father  was  dressed  in  his  best  clothes;  a  navy  blue  celluloid 
collar  and  a  pink  necktie  made  him  very  conspicuous.  A 
little  three-year-old  boy,  with  his  face  and  hands  red  and 
sticky  from  candy,  enjoyed  the  sights  from  his  father's  arms. 
The  only  girl  in  the  family  was  dressed  in  her  holiday  gar- 
ments of  many  colors,  and  stood  holding  to  her  mother's 
skirts  and  saying,  "Mammy,  look  at  de  man  a  jumping T' 
The  only  members  of  the  family  w^ho  seemed  to  be  sufficiently 
free  from  the  care  of  the  others  to  have  a  ' '  good  time ' '  were 
two  sturdy  boys  of  about  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age.  Each 
had  a  bag  of  peanuts  and  a  balloon,  and  each  seemed  to  be 
making  the  most  of  his  opportunity  for  eating  and  looking 
at  the  same  time.  They  stood  there  as  happy  in  their  bright 
blue  suits,  with  trousers  reaching  almost  to  their  shoe  tops, 
as  many  other  well-dressed  children  riding  in  automobiles. 
As  the  parade  began  its  march  the  boys  ceased  hegging, 
"Pa,  gimmie  five  cents  fer  to  git  a  orange",  and  started  out 
with  the  whole  family,  which  began  to  follow  along  the  dusty, 
crowded  streets,  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  steam 
piano. 

The  Colonel 

C.  B.  B. 

He  is  not  called  "Colonel"  because  of  his  dignity,  or 
because  of  his  physical  or  mental  achievements;  for  he  is  a 
scrubby  little  old  man,  whose  bearded  face  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  simple  good  humor. 

He  follows  no  single  profession,  but  excels  in  doing  a 
variety  of  things,  from  keeping  a  baby  for  its  mother  to  go 
shopping,  to  mending  a  broken  gate  or  laying  off  a  flower 
garden. 

That  he  is  a  favorite  with  the  children  no  one  would  ques- 
tion; for  he  is  a  master  story-teller,  and  the  pockets  of  his 
well  worn  coat  are  always  torn  at  the  corners  so  frequently 
are  they  searched  for  peanuts  and  candy. 

The  Colonel  is  a  friend  of  the  older  boys  and  girls,  too; 
for  he  knows  where  the  fish  are  most  likely  to  bite,  where  to 
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find  the  ripest  nuts,  where  the  violets  bloom  latest,  and  many 
other  interesting  facts.  Often  on  Saturdays  or  a  holiday,  he 
may  be  seen  walking  spryly  down  the  street,  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  of  merry,  laughing  young  people,  his  black  plug  hat 
pulled  slightly  down  over  his  left  eyebrow,  his  necktie  jerked 
around  to  an  angle  of  several  degrees,  his  face  glad  and  smil- 
ing, going  with  them  for  an  outing  in  the  woods.  Moreover, 
he  is  somewhat  their  confidante ;  and  his  frank  brown  eyes, 
set  well  apart,  will  twinkle  roguishly  or  deepen  thoughtfully 
as  he  listens  to  the  petty  woes  of  some  ardent  youth  or 
winsome  maiden. 

The  Colonel  has  no  home  of  his  own,  but  so  kindly  is  his 
handshake,  so  witty  is  his  conversation,  so  genial  is  his  person- 
ality, so  useful  does  he  make  himself  in  his  narrow  and 
peculiar  sphere,  that  his  presence  is  welcome  wherever  he 
will  give  it;  and  the  memory  of  this  little  old  man,  cheery 
and  unobtrusive,  will  linger  pleasantly  with  those  who  know 
him. 

Grandmother's  Next  Door  Neighbors 

,^,    M.  C.  C,   '12 

When  I  go  to  visit  my  grandparents,  the  first  of  the  neigh- 
boring families  that  I  want  to  see  is  the  Terrence  family. 
Standing  aloof  from  all  social  acquaintances,  this  is  certainly 
the  strangest  group  I  have  ever  known,  and  yet  its  very 
peculiarity  attracts  me.  There  are  five  iti  the  family,  Mrs. 
Terrence,  three  daughters  and  a  son.  The  gentle  little  old 
widow  holds  her  children  about  her  who  would  otherwise 
scatter  in  their  various  interests. 

The  mother  has  finished  the  allotted  three-score  years  and 
ten,  but  still  clings  tenaciously  to  life.  She  is  a  small,  frail- 
looking  paralytic  with  a  placid  face  and  snow-white  hair. 
Though  stone  deaf  and  almost  blind,  her  eyes  glow  with  love 
and  pride  for  her  children,  and  her  every  expression  shows 
the  contentment  of  her  nature  and  cheerfulness  in  spite  of 
suffering. 

Miss  Terrence  is  a  true  eldest  daughter.  She  is  very 
affectionate  and  almost  selfish  in  caring  for  her  helpless 
mother.     Her  sisters  both  naturally  look  up  to  her  in  every 
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thing,  for  she  has  about  all  the  common  sense  in  the  family. 
A  disposition  of  unusual  gentleness  is  marred  only  by  a  temper 
which  is,  however,  less  violent  that  than  of  any  of  her  sisters 
or  brother.  She  has  a  remarkable  talent  for  drawing,  paint- 
ing, fine  needlework,  and  other  such  handicraft,  and  uses  this 
to  practical  advantage.  Her  small  stature  and  plumpness  are 
fatal  to  handsomeness,  and  her  features  are  very  irregular — 
in  fact  her  cheerful  expression  alone  saves  her  from  being 
homely.  Her  forty-odd  years  have  not  failed  to  leave  their 
traces,  the  lines  of  kindliness  predominating  over  those  of 
passion. 

Miss  Nannie  and  Miss  Sallie  are  very  much  alike.  Each 
is  tall  and  handsome — one  a  decided  blonde,  the  other  a  bru- 
nette— but  the  expression  and  manner  is  rather  stern.  Though 
several  years  younger  than  Miss  Terrence,  they  are  called  the 
"old  maids"  and  their  sister  has  so  far  escaped  the  hated 
appellation.  They  are  very  cultured  from  a  literary  stand- 
point, and  teach  a  select  little  private  school.  This  is  not 
much  of  a  success,  however,  as  they  have  so  little  practical 
knowledge  and  business  ability.  They  live  in  the  ideal  and 
forget  that  it  is  not  practical,  thus  unconsciously  leading 
very  selfish  lives. 

The  brother  and  son  is  the  youngest.  He  is  just  making 
a  name  for  himself  among  the  great  surgeons  of  the  country. 
Tall  and  slender,  with  an  erect  carriage,  he  brings  an  assur- 
ance of  strength  and  power.  His  face  is  much  too  old  for  his 
years,  but  his  little  eyes  twinkle  With  the  merriment  of 
youth.  Naturally  shy  and  retiring,  he  is  very  taciturn  in  com- 
pany, but  his  many  patients,  among  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
rich,  can  testify  to  his  geniality.  His  most  admirable  trait 
is  his  care  and  devotion  for  his  mother. 

All  the  children's  care  is  for  their  mother,  and  this  binds 
them  to  each  other.  A  great  love  of  home  is  another  strong 
tie,  and  it  is  a  pretty  sight  to  see  them  all  gathered  in  the 
library  after  their  separation  during  the  day.  They  are 
well-read  and  cultivated,  and  besides  this  are  witty  and  good 
at  repartee.  Though  their  family  inheritance,  a  violent  tem- 
per, often  brings  hasty  words,  the  storm  blows  over  quickly 
and  we  find  them  the  same  congenial  family. 
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We  have  in  our  college  two  factors  which  play  as  large  a  part 
in  the  life  of  the   community  as  anything 
CONCERNING  connected   with   the    college.       We    believe 

OUR  SOCIETIES  that  we  are  right  in  saying  that  every 
normal  alumna  feels  more  closely  bound 
to  the  college  on  account  of  her  membership  in  either  the 
Cornelian  or  Adelphian  Literary  Society,  than  on  account  of 
any  other  relationship  which  may  exist  between  her  and  her 
college.  Every  alumna  realizes  that,  although  her  class  is  no 
longer  an  organized  body,  although  her  classmates  are  no 
longer  at  college,  her  society  still  exists,  is  still  an  alive, 
active  organization,  and  that  society  mates  can  never  be 
lacking.  The  influence  of  the  societies  over  the  lives  and  con- 
duct of  the  undergraduates  can  never  be  fully  realized,  but 
it  is  plain  that  the  hold  upon  them  would  be  even  greater  than 
it  is  on  the  alumnae.  Taking  into  consideration  the  import- 
ance of  the  organizations,  we  may  clearly  see  that  their  plan 
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of  administration  is  no  trivial  matter,  and  because  it  is  no 
trivial  matter,  we  wish  to  open,  an  old  question  for  discussion : 
Can  the  societies  do  better  work  as  secret  organizations  or  as 
open? 

It  has  been  said  that  girls  have  never  been  able  to  "keep 
a  secret",  that  is,  to  be  conservative  about  those  matters  con- 
cerning which  reticence  is  the  better  plan.  This  is  undoubt- 
edly true  of  the  vast  majority.  Then  it  is  also  true  that  any- 
thing which  trains  them  to  remedy  this  deficiency  in  their 
natures  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to  them,  not  only  during 
their  college  days,  but  in  their  life  after  graduation.  There 
is,  however,  one  far  more  important  plea  for  secrecy.  It  is  a 
recognized  fact  that  any  band  of  people,  who  knov/  something 
in  common  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  who  are  working  toward 
a  definite  end  known  only  to  themselves,  and  who  are  united  in 
their  effort  to  guard  their  knowledge  from  all  outsiders,  are 
more  closely  bound  together  than  they  could  otherwise  be, 
and  possesses  a  certain  strength  which  comes  from  nothing  ex- 
cept the  element  of  secrecy.  Then  precedent  plays  a  large  part 
in  our  lives.  The  societies  were  formed  as  secret  organizations, 
and  with  the  abolishment  of  secrecy  much  of  the  original 
organization  would  disappear.  As  secret  organizations,  the 
societies  have  prospered.  It  is  always  best  to  keep  in  the 
known  and  proved  path,  unless  the  untried  way  seems  more 
advantageous  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  way  has  been  tried  and  proved  to 
be  a  safe  one.  Any  number  of  leading  colleges  have  large 
literary  societies,  literary  societies  which  are  not  secret,  and  the 
work  which  they  do  is  not  to  be  despised  nor  overlooked.  Open 
societies  would  mean  a  conservation  of  the  energy  and  time 
spent  now  upon  keeping  secret  things  which  are  proportion- 
ately unimportant.  Open  societies  would  mean  a  freedom  of 
discussion  in  regard  to  things  pertaining  to  the  societies  and 
their  work ;  and  this  in  turn  would  mean  more  ideas,  broader 
ideas,  and  better  ideas  concerning  the  subjects  under  discus- 
sion. It  would  mean  that  the  two  societies  would  help  one 
another  by  being  silent  object  lessons  the  one  to  the  other. 
Then  an  Adelphian  could  see  wherein  the  Cornelian  surpassed 
her,  and  work  accordingly.  Then  the  Cornelian  would  be 
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able  to  see  the  good  points  in  the  plan  of  action  of  the  Adel- 
phian,  and  profit  thereby.  It  would  mean  that  the  two 
societies,  working  in  harmony,  could  each  in  her  own  way 
bring  about  results  impossible  while  the  societies  are  in  a  state 
of  secrecy,  which  must  mean  a  state  of  disunion,  a  lack  of 
sympathy.  Best  of  all,  however,  open  society  would  mean  a 
college  spirit  predominant  over  all  else,  but  without  any 
dimunition  in  the  students'  interest  in  and  support  of  their 
societies.  The  organizations  are  partially  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  the  student  body.  The  freedom  of  discussion  of 
all  things  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  student  body  as 
a  whole°  which  would  result  from  non-secrecy,  would  be 
invaluable  in  this  phase  of  society  activity,  and  would  mean 
much  to  the  college  in  its  relation  to  the  conduct  and  the 
work  of  the  students. 

We  have  endeavored  to  make  a  fair  statement  of  both 
sides  of  the  question,  but  we  realize  that  we  have  not  touched 
on  many  points  which  could  be  cited  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  An  open  question  it  is,  and  any  discussion  of  it  by 
the  faculty,  alumnae,  or  undergraduates  would  be  gladly 
welcomed.  You  must  have  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  and  if  this  opinion  is  a  decided  one,  do  not  hesitate  to 
make  it  known.  We  should  be  glad  to  print  any  such  expres- 
sions you  may  care  to  send  us.     At  any  rate,  think  about  it ! 

It  is  a  sign  of  culture  and  refinement  to  exhibit  in  manners 
or  speech  a  considerate  regard  for  others.  The 
POLITENESS  person  who  is  brusk,  and  unthoughtful  of  others' 
rights  and  privileges,  is  not  only  selfish,  but  con- 
sidered unrefined  and  ill-bred.  The  way  to  make  and  keep 
friends  is  to  treat  them  w^ith  courtesy  and  consideration  in 
private  or  public.  For  politeness  is  like  sunshine.  It 
brightens  our  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  fills  our 
hearts  with  respect  and  gratitude  for  the  kind  thoughtfulness. 
Therefore  politeness  in  college  means  much  to  us  in  securing 
our  standing  and  making  friends  of  both  teachers  and  pupils. 
The  person  who  is  rude  and  unaccommodating  usually  makes 
very  few  friends.  The  girl  who  unnecessarily  disturbs  the 
teacher   or   pupils   in   the    classroom,    at    chapel,    or   in   the 
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dormitories  is  not  only  disturbing  people,  but  showing  marks 
of  unrefinement ;  and  if  she  does  it  here,  she  will  do  it  even 
worse  elsewhere.  Then  roommates  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  trespass  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  one  another.  One 
girl  may  want  to  study  when  another  does  not;  and  if  they 
are  not  very  careful,  one  or  the  other  will  infringe  upon  the 
other's  rights.  Then,  nowhere  does  a  personi  show  signs  of 
being  well-bred  more  than  at  the  table.  When  one  sees  a 
girl  always  polite  and  elegant  in  manners  at  the  table,  one 
naturally  feels  great  respect  and  esteem  for  that  girl.  To 
fail  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  head  of  the  table  in 
regard  to  the  way  the  food  is  served,  and  in  going  back  for 
more  food,  or  to  make  unnecessary  remarks  about  the  food, 
is  not  only  bad  manners,  but  it  tells  on  your  training  and 
character.  R.  C. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  remember  that, 

"Politeness  is  to  do,  and  say, 
The  kindest  thing,  in  the  kindest  way." 

All  of  us  know  that  our  duty  is,  to  be  polite  at  all  times, 
and  in  all  places.  Sometimes  we  forget  our  duty,  and  this  is 
often  the  case  at  college.  We  think  only  girls  will  neither 
notice  nor  care ;  but  they  do.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  girl,  who 
first  ran  down  the  steps  to  the  dining-room,  pushed  a  visitor 
aside,  and  rushed  into  the  dining-room,  slamming  the  door 
in  the  visitor's  face.  Of  course  the  girl  was  perfectly  un- 
conscious of  doing  anything  impolite,  and  would  have  been 
mortified  if  she  had  known  it.  The  girl  behind  her  quietly 
opened  the  door,  allowing  the  visitor  to  pass  through,  and 
then  she  securely  fastened  it  so  that  it  did  not  slam  in 
another  person's  face.  She  did  this  easy  thing  in  such  a 
quiet,  lady-like  way,  that  it  was  very  noticeable.  Now,  this 
was  a  small  thing,  but  little  things  usually  count  for  most. 
We  often  pass  teachers,  as  well  as  our  classmates,  mthout 
greeting  them.  If  we  would  all  remember  how  good  it  makes 
a  person  feel  to  get  a  cheery  smile,  or  a  hearty  "Good 
morning",  we  would  never  forget  it.  Another  bad  fonn  of 
impoliteness  is  talking  about  people.     Still  another,  worse,  is 
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laughing  in  a  person's  face.  This  is  really  worse  than  im- 
politeness, asi  it  is  an  insult.  We  know  we  all  have  some  of 
these  faults,  and  so,  should  make  a  big  effort  to  correct  them. 
If  we  would  only  remember  the  rule  for  politeness,  everything 
and  everybody  would  get  along  better.  A.  J.,  '12. 
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"Jolia.  Bride,"  by  Henry  James 

Laura  B.  Weill,    '10 

A  girl,  a  wonderfully  beautiful  girl,  has  led  an  empty, 
frivolous,  butterfly  existence ;  has  always  thought  that  her 
physical  perfection  would  compensate  for  any  desirable  charac- 
teristics which  she  might  lack.  The  girl  has  a  mother  whose 
reputation  is  based  upon  two  facts— she  is  very  beautiful  and 
has  been  divorced  three  times.  The  girl  meets  a  man  whom 
she  wishes  to  marry.  Basil  French,  a  man  of  great  wealth 
and  of  good  social  standing,  is  a  conservative  in  every  way, 
and  especially  in  respect  to  matters  pertaining  to  social 
status.  He  knows,  or  rather  suspects,  that  Julia  Bride's  past 
has  not  been  what  it  should  have  been ;  and  for  this  reason 
he  hesitates  to  marry  her.  Julia,  on  the  other  hand,  realizes 
that  Basil  is'  open  for  conviction,  and  quickly  makes  up  her 
mind  as  to  the  course  she  will  pursue.  Of  her  three  quondam 
fathers,  Mr.  Pitman  is  the  most  gentlemanly.  She  goes  to  him, 
lays  the  case  before  him,  and  begs  that  he  find  Basil  French, 
and  exonerate  her  mother  from  any  blame  that  the  three 
divorces  might  have  attached  to  her.  Julia  understands  that 
in  order  to  do  this  Pitman  must  lie,  must  make  himself  appear 
the  brute  he  was  not ;  and  yet  she  feels  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  But  Pitman  is  engaged  to  be  married,  and  he, 
too,  has  been  having  trouble.  His  fiancee  is  doubtful  about 
his  affair  with  Mrs.  Bride,  and  is  demanding  an  explanation. 
And  here  it  is  that  Julia  rises  to  the  occasion.  Meeting  Mr. 
Pitman's  fiancee,  she  readily  frees  him  of  all  blame,  and  sends 
the  prosaic  couple  away  rejoicing.  One  resource  is  now  left 
to  her.  At  one  time  she  had  been  engaged  to  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Murray  Brush,  a  rather  coarse,  unrefined  man,  but 
one  who  would  gladly  do  her  any  small  service.  Brush 
readily  undertakes  to  explain  matters  to  her  lover;  but  Julia 
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realizes  that  his  real  motive  is  to  use  his  intercourse  with 
French  as  a  means  for  gaining  his  own  selfish  social  ends. 
Leaving  him  in  despair  she  goes  to  her  home,  and  straight  to 
her  room,  where  flinging  herself  face  do\\Taward  on  the  bed 
"she  yields  to  the  full  taste  of  bitterness".  Here  the  story 
ends. 

The  book  contains  more  than  eighty  pages.  One  finds 
conversation  on  barely  twenty  of  them.  The  other  three- 
fourths  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  character  analysis.  The  s:ory 
begins  abruptly,  and  ends — nowhere.  The  author  takes  a 
woman  who  has  lived  a  shallow  life.  He  describes  the  one 
important  incident  in  her  rather  unenviable  career;  then  he 
stops.  The  reader  is  a  little  worried,  a  little  uneasy.  The 
woman's  unsettled  future,  her  unsolved  problem,  leave  with 
the  reader  an  unfinished  feeling,  and  he  involuntarily  turns 
the  blank  page  which  follows  the  last  paragraph  to  see 
whether  the  author  has  added  the  almost  necessary  conclu- 
sion. The  book  has  no  hero,  no  heroine.  It  is  realistic  to 
an  extreme.  The  characters  are  not  idealized;  in  fact  they 
are  less  good  than  the  ordinary  run  of  men  and  women. 
There  is  no  plot  in  the  regularly  accepted  sense  of  the  word. 
The  characters,  their  thoughts,  the  actions  resulting  from 
their  thoughts,  and  the  effect  such  actions  have  on  their 
mentalities,  these  are  the  subjects  with  which  the  author  is 
concerned. 

The  structure  is  intricate  and  involved.  While  reading 
the  book  you  may  find  yourself  puzzling  over  the  construc- 
tion, and  possibly  the  meaning  of  such  a  passage  as  this: 
"He  had  done  so  much  what  he  liked  with  her— which  had 
seemed  so  then  just  the  meaning,  hadn't  it?  of  their  being 
'engaged'— that  the  absurdity  lasted  (the  absurdity  of  their 
pretending  to  believe  they  could  marry  without  a  cent)  how 
little  he  was  of  metal  without  alloy. "  We  find  no  real  descrip- 
tions, and  yet  the  characters  are  so  cleverly  suggested  that 
they  are  very  real,  very  definite  to  us. 

It  is  not  a  book  to  be  read  carelessly  or  for  diversion. 
You  must  think  as  you  read,  and  more  than  that,  you  must 
stop  reading  to  think.  After  hurrying  through  a  page  or 
two  carelessly,  you  find  yourself  among  obscurities,  and  must 
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go  back  and  retrace  your  steps  throug-h  the  network  of  charac- 
ter analysis.  A  character  analysis  the  book  is  from  beginning 
to  end  and  a  book  so  typical  of  Henry  James,  with  his  minute 
and  careful  observation  of  men  and  women,  that  no  one  could 
ever  mistake  the  author  of  "Julia  Bride". 

"Little  Sister  Snow,"  by  FraLtices  Little 

Janet  Weil,   '12 

In  "Little  Sister  Snow"  Frances  Little  has  again  taken 
us  for  a  delightful  visit  to  picturesque  Japan.  This  time 
we  are  taken  more  intimately  into  real  Japanese  life  than 
before  in  "The  Lady  of  the  Decoration".  Throughout  the 
later  volume  we  get  glimpses  of  superstitions  and  religious 
ceremonies — as  quaint  as  they  are  interesting.  Amid  an 
environment  of  narrow  social  etiquette  we  have  an  account  of 
a  few  years  of  Little  Sister  Snow's  life.  At  first,  M^e  have  a 
picture  of  the  small  girl  in  her  gay  kimona  playing  beneath 
the  pink-blossomed  plum  trees.  Even  at  this  early  age  Gukis 
Chan  realizes  her  parents'  strain  and  struggle  in  making 
both  ends  meet.  After  attending  an  American  mission  school 
for  several  years,  she  realizes  with  her  now  more  mature 
mind  the  trials  her  parents  are  undergoing  in  order  that 
appearances,  consistent  with  the  honor  of  their  name,  may  be 
kept  up.  Guki  San,  who  has  the  obedience  to  duty  no  less 
strongly  developed  in  her  than  in  every  other  Japanese,  with 
strong  heart  and  ready  hands  lightens  the  burdens  of  her 
parents  in  every  possible  manner.  She  welcomes  the  news 
of  her  proposed  marriage  as  a  means  of  making  her  loved 
ones  comfortable ;  no  thought  of  her  own  personal  happiness 
ever  once  enters  her  head.  But  in  spite  of  the  submissive, 
emotionless  external  appearance  of  the  maiden,  we  get  a 
touching  little  peep  into  her  deep  heart,  when  the  ' '  'Merican 
Merrit  Sun",  whom  she  had  first  seen  when  a  boy,  comes 
again  into  her  life.  The  Japanese  girl  subordinates  so  sweetly 
and  simply  her  feelings  and  wishes  to  the  call  of  duty,  that 
we,  after  closing  the  covers  of  the  book,  feel  like  the  ' '  'jMeri- 
can"  man,  that  she  is  a  veritable  "Little  Sister  Snow". 
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"The  Southerner" 

Minnie  Littman,    '11 

Among  the  new  books  we  find  "The  Southerner",  an 
autobiography  of  one  Nicholas  Worth.  Beside  the  title,  there 
is  on  the  cover  an  arabesque  of  a  cotton  boll,  from,  which 
drawing  our  conclusions  unconsciously,  we  decide  that  here 
is  another  tale  to  be  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  "befo  de  war" 
stories,  a  comfortable  and  not  too  stirring  account  of  old 
plantation  days.  But  almost  from  the  first  page  the  fact 
impresses  itself  that  this  book  is  radically  different  from 
the  usual  Southern  book,  and  it  is  soon  evident  that  the 
author  has  adopted  a  very  unusual,  a  very  original,  and  what 
a  few  years  ago  would  have  been  a  very  daring  attitude,  so 
far  as  it  concerned  his  literary  career  in  the  South.  "The 
sacred  dead,"  the  "lost  cause,"  and  the  "fair  ladies,  God 
bless  'em,"  he,  in  ruthless  violation  of  all  tradition,  but  with- 
out bitterness,  consigns,  from  the  pedestal  on  which  they  have 
been  placed,  to  their  proper  position.  Instead  of  discussing 
these  time  worn  themes  he  makes  a  plea,  a  strong  plea,  for  the 
education  of  the  masses  of  the  South,  namely,  the  negroes, 
and  for  a  practical  training  of  the  whole  people  which  shall 
tend  towards  systematized  labor.  With  labor  thus  organized 
and  exalted,  this  Southland  of  ours,  he  says,  will  awake  from 
its  inactivity,  from  its  neglect  and  misuse  of  wonderful 
resources,  and  blossom  out  into  a  region  of  which  its  people 
may  be  justly  proud.  And  Nicholas  Worth  repeats  again  and 
again  the  fact  that  the  foremost  among  these  resources  is  cotton.. 
Indeed,  one  might  say  that  a  slender  thread  of  unspun  cotton 
runs  through  the  whole  narrative,  so  insistently  does  it  dwell 
upon  the  influence  and  value  of  this  typically  Southern 
product. 

Throughout  the  book  runs  a  bit  of  a  love  story,  and  there 
are  incidents  of  personal  interest  in  w^hich  figure  several  very 
human  and  admirable  characters,  as  Professor  Billy  and  Uncle 
Ephum,  but  these  serve  merely  to  bring  out  the  general 
purpose  of  the  book,  the  message  Mr.  Yv^orth  has  for  the  South. 
"The  Southerner"  is  not  remarkable  as  a  piece  of  good  writ- 
ing, but  for  usefulness  and  strong  sincerity  of  thought  it 
should  rank  high. 
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"The  Winning  Lady,"  by  Mary  Wilkins  Freeman 

Annie  Moring,    '10 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman  has  gathered  together 
eleven  of  her  short  stories  and  published  them  under  the 
title  of  the  initial  sketch  of  the  series,  "The  Winning  Lady". 
As  in  her  earlier  works,  she  has  drawn  largely  upon  the 
characters  of  her  own  New  England  people,  whom  she  under- 
stands and  depicts  so  well.  The  delicacy  with  which  she 
describes  so  vividly  the  high  lights  and  shadows  in  the  life 
of  her  people  cannot  but  appeal  to  all. 

The  connecting  link  that  binds  this  sheaf  of  stories  to- 
gether is  the  fact  that  they  all  deal  with  the  temptations 
that  assail  the  stern  Puritan  consciences  of  the  New  Englanders 
who  appear  in  them.  "The  book  begins  with  the  story  of  a 
woman  who  cheats  at  bridge  and  bitterly  repents,  only  to 
find  that  the  woman  who  ought  to  have  won  the  prize  cheated, 
too,  whereupon  it  transpires  that  the  prize  punch  bowl  wasn  't 
real  cut  glass  after  all."  The  second  story  is  the  story  of  a 
little  girl,  who,  though  very  much  afraid  of  a  dog,  at  the 
end  triumphs  over  this  fear  through  love.  Many  of  these 
temptations  she  tells  us  about  would  be  temptations  only  to 
the  people  she  describes  as  in  Billy  and  Susy,  but  she  deals 
with  the  shortcomings  and  peculiarities  of  the  New  Englanders 
with  such  a  sympathetic  and  yet  humorous  touch  that  the 
reader  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  nicety  of  her  character 
delineation.  Keen  character  sketches  they  are  all,  but  full  of 
the  comedy  and  the  joy  of  living.  Whatever  else  Mrs.  Free- 
man may  lack,  she  has  the  skill  of  writing  interesting  and 
very  readable  short  stories. 
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"The  Play's  the  Thing" 
"The  ServaLfit  in   the  Hovise,"   by  Charles  Rann  Kennedy 

L.  B.   W.,    '10 

The  curtain  rises,  showing  a  typical  English  breakfast  room 
with  great,  dark  wainscoting,  richly  colored  upholstery  and 
deep  window-seats.  On  the  wall  hangs  one  picture,  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Christ  with  arms  open  to  the  world.  The 
scene  does  not  shift.  The  curtain  descends  at  regular  inter- 
vals, but  when  it  rises  again  the  scene  is  unchanged,  and  the 
characters  are  in  the  same  positions  in  which  we  last  saw 
them.  It  is  really  a  play  of  one  act,  and  might  be  effectively 
carried  out  as  such,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  strain  on  the 
audience  would  undoubtedly  be  too  great.  The  evidences  of 
relaxed  tension  as  the  curtain  falls  show  that  a  few  moments' 
relaxation  are  necessary. 

The  contrasting  characters  are  wonderfully  well  portrayed. 
We  have  the  well-meaning  vicar,  who  preaches  the  doctrine 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  yet  rejects  and  despises  his 
own  brother.  "We  have  his  wife,  Martha,  a  husband  wor- 
shiper, a  woman  who  idealizes  and  deifies  her  husband,  and 
upholds  him  in  all  that  he  does,  whether  it  be  right  or  vrrong. 
Then  there  is  the  Bishop  of  Lancastershire,  a  blind,  deaf, 
lame  old  man ;  blind,  because  his  eyes  are  shut  to  spiritual 
things ;  deaf,  because  his  ears  are  stopped  to  them ;  and  lame, 
leaning  on  a  cane,  dependent  on  it  for  support,  because  of 
the  instability  of  his  own  moral  nature,  a  nature  in  which 
there  is  no  honesty,  no  integrity,  a  nature  which  allows  him 
to  unscrupulously  barter  and  sell  things  holy  and  sacred. 
We  find  the  drain  man,  rough,  unrefined,  boorish,  but  honest, 
tender  hearted,  earnest  in  his  endeavor  to  improve,  and  ready 
to  forgive  the  insults  his  brother  has  heaped  upon  him,  and 
the  Vv^rong  he  has  done  him  in  depriving  him  of  his  child. 
The  girl,  Mary,  is  the  typical  English  girl  in  her  teens,  sv/eet, 
innocent,  and  in  ignorance  of  any  of  the  hard,  unpleasant 
things  of  life.  To  this  group  add  Manson  (son  of  man).  As 
he  enters  for  the  first  time,  we  are  struck  by  his  resemblance 
to  the  picture  of  the  Christ  which  hangs  near  him,  not  only 
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the  facial  expression,  but  the  clothes,  the  general  attitude 
being  almost  identical.  We  are  struck  by  the  quiet  dignity  of 
his  bearing,  by  the  restful  intonation  of  his  voice,  by  the 
noiselessness  of  his  movements,  by  the  serenity  and  yet  sad- 
ness of  his  expression.  The  restfulness,  the  peacefulness  of 
his  character,  attract  us.  No  discord,  no  anger,  no  contention, 
nor  strife  can  live  in  his  presence.  Angry  voices  become 
soft,  callous  hearts  grow  tender,  and  the  thoughtless  become 
careful  and  considerate  as  he  approaches.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  the  effect  produced  on  human  lives  by  the  regenerating 
influence  of  love  and  compassion.  It  is  interesting  to  notice 
which  characters  feel  the  effect  of  this  influence  first.  Mary, 
with  her  unspotted,  childish  thought,  is  most  receptive.  The 
drain  man,  with  his  straightforward,  honest  disposition,  feels 
it  next.  The  Bishop  of  Lancastershire  is  too  blind  to  see,  too 
deaf  to  hear.  The  minister  feels  the  influence  when,  throw- 
ing off  his  wife's  confining  grasp,  he  acknowledges  his  sin, 
and  recognizes  his  brother.  The  wife,  with  her  eyes  open  to 
the  evil  results  of  her  selfish  human  love  and  affection,  yields 
to  its  effect. 

In  spite  of  the  many  pathetic  situations,  there  is  much  real 
humor  in  the  play.  Perhaps  nowhere  is  this  humor  stronger 
than  when  the  particular  old  Bishop  and  the  rough  and 
ready  drain  man  eat  together.  The  contrast  between  these 
two  characters  is  well  dra-v^m  in  this  scene.  The  coarseness 
of  the  drain  man,  however,  goes  beyond  bounds  at  one  time ; 
for  it  is  scarcely  in  keeping  with  the  general  character  of 
the  whole  play  to  have  the  drain  man  knock  the  Bishop's 
ear-trumpet  from  his  hands.  This  action  is  too  boisterous  for 
so  dignified  a  play.  The  audience  feels  the  full  affect  of  the 
humor  and  the  pathos  as  well,  and  more  than  that,  the  play 
makes  them  think.  AVhen  the  curtain  falls  for  the  last  time, 
it  is  a  quiet,  subdued,  thoughtful  crowd  which  files  from  the 
theatre,  and  it  is  some  time  before  tongues  are  loosened,  and 
the  hold,  which  the  play  has  taken,  begins  to  wear  off.  And 
it  is  a  play  which  is  really  worth  while.  Rich  in  symbolism 
and  suggestion,  it  brings  its  lessons  home  to  each  individual. 
After  seeing  it  one  wonders,  "Am  I  preaching  the  brother- 
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hood  of  man  while  despising  my  own  brother?  Am  I  idoliz- 
ing some  human  being  ?  Am  I  deaf  to  a  call  to  higher  things  ? 
Am  I  blind  to  the  wonders  lying  about  me?  And  if  so,  can 
I  put  aside  these  things,  and  by  so  doing  make  ray  life  clean 
and  pure  and  whole?" 
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CorneliaLn  LiteraLry  Society 

Elizabeth  Eobinson,    '10 

The  literary  program  for  the  first  regular  meeting  of 
the  Cornelian:  Society  consisted  of  an  impromptu  debate  on 
the  query:  "Resolved,  that  a  cook-stove  is  more  conducive  to 
happiness  than  a  piano."  The  points  on  each  side  were  well 
brought  out,  and  produced  hearty  laughter  on  all  sides.  The 
judges  were  won  to  the  affirmative  side  principally  by  the 
argument  that  a  woman  could  keep  her  husband  in  a  state 
of  peace  and  content  much  more  easily  by  knowing  how  to 
use  a  stove  than  by  playing  the  piano,  for,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  said,  "We  can  live  without  painting,  music  and 
books,  but  civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks. ' ' 

The  bright  little  comedy,  "In  the  Teeth  of  a  Gift  Horse", 
was  given  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Cornelian  Society. 
Each  character  was  splendidly  portrayed,  and  the  play  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed.     The  cast  of  characters  was : 

Dick  Butler    Nannie  Lacy 

Flo  Butler,  liis  wife   Mary  Bland  Pitt 

Mr.  Blake    Jessie   Earnhardt 

Ann  Fisher   Lucile  Elliot 

Aunt  Marietta,  an  old  maid  aunt Jean  Henderson 

Katie,  the  maid   Clyde  Fields 

In  the  play,  Mrs.  Butler  brings  from  the  attic  a  pair  of 
hideous  hand  painted  vases  which  her  husband's  aunt  had 
given  her  for  a  wedding  present  several  years  before,  and 
decides  to  present  them  to  a  rummage  sale,  held  for  charitable 
purposes.  Just  after  doing  so,  she  receives  a  letter  from  the 
aunt,  saying  that  she  is  coming  for  a  long  visit  to  her  devoted 
niece  and  nephew.  The  rest  of  the  play  is  spent  in  telling 
of  Flo's  frantic  manoeuvres  to  recover  the  vases,  and  to  keep 
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the  knowledge  of  their  absence  from  the  aunt.     Finally,  all 
the  tangles  are  unravelled  and  every  one  is  pleased. 

Early  on  the  first  Friday  morning  in  November  the  girls 
of  this  college  were  much  excited  over  the  arrival  upon  the 
campus  of  a  fierce  looking  goat,  with  the  Cornelian  colors 
tied  around  his  neck.  This  appearance  heralded  the  coming 
of  the  initiation  that  night. 

After  the  candidates  for  membership  went  through  with 
the  initiatory  ceremonies,  they,  with  the  former  students, 
faculty,  and  guests,  were  entertained  in  the  dining  room. 
However,  this  was  no  longer  a  dining  room,  for  a  transforma- 
tion had  taken  place.  From  the  rafters  grim  jack-o'-lanterns 
hung,  corn  stalks  and  piles  of  straw  added  a  rustic  touch  to 
the  scene ;  see-saws,  rope  swings,  wheels  of  fortune,  and 
fortune  tellers  furnished  amusement  to  the  crowd.  From 
the  comers  of  the  room  souvenir  placques  with  the  Cornelian 
pin  burnt  in  them  were  the  catch  of  the  anglers. 

During  the  evening  there  were  two  dances ;  one,  an  old 
fashioned  square  dance,  the  other,  the  Virginia  reel,  by  milk- 
maids who  were  attractively  dressed,  each  carrying  a  milk 
pail  on  her  arm. 

After  these  amusements  simple  refreshments  were  served. 
Bunches  of  bananas  hung  from  the  ceiling;  barrels  of  apples 
stood  along  the  walls,  and  grapes,  peanuts,  and  chestnuts 
were  everywhere.  Cream  and  cake  were  served  from  a  dairy 
in  the  back  of  the  room.  From  two  springs,  surrounded  by 
ferns  peeping  out  through  the  rocks,  the  guests  dipped  out 
tiny  gourdfulls  of  lemonade.  When  the  negro  fiddlers  played 
"Home,  Sweet  Home",  the  guests  said  good-night. 

At  the  first  society  meeting  after  initiation  the  debate 
was  given  on  the  query:  "Resolved,  That  American  Indians 
have  been  cruelly  treated."  The  speakers  on  the  affirmative 
side  won,  though  fine  reasoning  and  convincing  arguments 
were  given  by  those  on  the  negative  side.  The  debaters  were : 
For  the  affirmative,  Lizzie  Roddick,  Annie  Cummings ;  for  the 
negative,  Corinna  IMial,  Katie  Smith. 

The  entertaining  little  Farce,  "A  Box  of  ^Monkeys",  was 
also  presented.    The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows : 
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Edward  Ealston,  a  promising  young  American Nell  Herring 

Cliauncey  Oglethorpe,  his   partner    Lillian   Dalton 

Mrs.  Ondego  Jhones,  an  admirer  of  rank Zula  Dixon 

Sierra  Bengaline,  her  niece,  a  prairie  rose Annie  Martin 

Lady  Guinevere  Llandspoore,  an  English  primrose, 

Annie  Maud  Pollard 

Sierra,  a  dashing  Western  girl,  comes  to  live  with  her 
fashionable  aunt  in  New  York  City;  Lady  Guinevere,  the 
daughter  of  one  of  Mrs.  Jhonesi'  English  acquaintances, 
comes  to  spend  the  winter  with  her  in  New  York,  also.  A 
more  timid,  shrinking  young  lady  can  not  be  imagined,  and 
on  her  arrival  at  Mrs.  Jhones'  she  was  shocked  to  find  Sierra 
engaged  in  a  pillow  fight  with  her  cowboy  lover  who  has 
followed  her  from  the  West.  Lady  Guinevere  thinks  that  he 
is  the  butler  and  on  this  mistake  hangs  the  plot  of  the  story. 
But  "all's  well  that  ends  well",  for  when  we  last  see  the  two 
girls  they  are  happily  engaged  to  two  ardent  suitors.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  girls,  and  the  earnestness  with  which 
Lady  Guinevere  tries  to  copy  the  slang  and  the  boisterous 
ways  of  the  Western  girl  are  very  amusing. 

At  the  next  regular  society  meeting  the  Cornelian  Society 
invited  the  Adelphians  to  hear  Mr.  Jansen,  the  celebrated 
Scandinavian  humorist  and  entertainer,  in  the  auditorium. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  has  been  appearing  before  American 
and  European  audiences,  with  splendid  success.  His  program 
here  was  versatile  and  unique.  Mr.  Jansen  gave  a  description 
of  his  native  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  an  insight  into 
Swedish  gymnastics,  some  Shakespearean  interpretations,  and 
comedy  impersonations.  The  audience  showed  its  apprecia- 
tion by  continuous  bursts  of  applause. 

Adelphian  Litera.ry  Society 

Annette  Munds,    '10 

One  of  the  most  happy  and  yet  tearfvil  events  of  the 
college  year  took  place  on  Thursday  afternoon,  November  5th, 
1909.  This  was  the  issuing  of  invitations  to  the  new  girls 
to  become  members  of  the  two  literary  societies.  On  Satur- 
day night,  Nov.  7th,  the  Adelphians  held  their  initiation  cere- 
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monies  in  their  society  hall.  It  was  a  great  night  for  the 
trembling  and  awestruck  girls,  who  wended  their  way  to 
the  Students'  Building.  After  the  initiation  exercises,  a 
happy  and  joyful  lot  appeared  in  the  dining  hall,  where  a 
banquet  of  four  courses  was  held  for  old  and  new  members, 
faculty  and  visitors.  The  room  was  tastefully  decorated  with 
ferns  and  other  greenery.  The  tables  formed  a  double  Adel- 
phian  pin,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  stood  a  pumpkin,  from 
whose  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth,  candlelight  shone.  A  number 
of  toasts  were  given.  Miss  Cotchett  acting  as  toastmistress. 
Those  given  were  as  follows  : 
To  our  New  Members Catherine  Jones 

Eesponse    Anabel   Gray 

To  the  Cornelian  Society  L^ranees  Broadfoot 

Response    Eleanor   Huske 

To  the  Adelphian  Society Clyde  Stancill 

Response   Ruby  Gray 

To  the  Visitors   Sophia  Hart 

Response  Mr.  Robert  Douglas 

To  the  Alumnae   Laura  Weill 

Response    Miss    Steele 

To  the  Faculty   Leah   Boddie 

Response    Dr.    Gudger 

To  the  College   Winnie  McWhorter 

Response   Mr.  Foust 

To  the  Future  of  the  Adelphian  Society Emilie  Hyman 

Response    Agnes  Lacy 

The  souvenirs  were  very  attractive  silver  picture  frames. 
During  the  evening  music  rendered  by  Brockmann's  orches- 
tra added  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  present. 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Adelphian  Literary 
Society  was  held  the  week  after  our  arrival  at  college.  The 
literary  exercises  were  very  enjoyable,  being  in  the  form  of 
an  evening  with  Tennyson.  A  very  vivid  and  natural  account 
of  his  life  was  given  by  Emilie  Hyman.  Belle  Hicks  then 
recited  one  of  his  most  famous  Idylls,  "Guinivere".  A  read- 
ing of  the  "Lady  of  Shalot"  was  well  given  by  Laura  Weill. 
The  closing  selections  were  "Crossing  the  Bar"  and  "Sweet 
and  Low",  sung  by  a  quartette  of  girls.  This  evening,  in 
commemoration  of  Tennyson's  one  hundredth  anniversary, 
was  greatly  enjoyed. 
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At  our  next  regular  meeting,  to  the  delight  of  all,  a  play, 
"Ici  on  Parle  Francais",  was  given  as  the  evening's  pro- 
gram. The  play  was  witty  and  well  presented.  The 
characters  were  as  follows  : 

Angelina    Ivor   Aycock 

Major  Eattan    Euby  Gray 

Mrs.  Major  Eattan  Annette  Munds 

Mrs.  Spriggius   Mary  Louise  Brown 

Mr.   Spriggins    Lilly  Batterham 

Victor  Du  Bois    Lucile   Middleton 

Aunt  Maria,  the  maid   Gladys  Avery 

The  programme  for  our  third  regular  meeting  was  a  debate 
upon  "Woman's  Suffrage".  The  negatives  won,  basing  their 
argument  upon  woman's  suffrage's  being  a  privilege  rather 
than  a  right.  The  debate  was  good.  Discussion  was  open  to 
all,  in  the  form  of  a  ten  minutes  rebuttal  after  each  speaker 
had  finished.  The  speakers  for  the  evening  were  as  follows : 
Winnie  McWhorter,  chairman ;  Bessie  Coats,  Ora  Lee  Brown, 
negatives ;  Margaret  Wilson,  Alma  Fountain,  ai!irmatives. 

On  the  evening  of  November  26,  1909,  the  Adelphian 
Literary  Society  gave  "The  Little  Minister"  in  the  Audi- 
torium of  the  Students'  Building.  This  play  was  given  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  the  college  and  was,  indeed,  thoroughly 
enjoyed  by  all.  The  Little  Minister  and  Babbie  took  the 
audience  by  storm.  The  characters  were  well  represented 
as  follows : 

Little  Minister,  Gavin  Dysart    Laura  Weill 

Lord   Eintoul    Leah   Boddie 

Captain   Hallowell    Mattie    Abernathy 

Sergeant  Davidson    Belle  Hieks 

Eob  Dow    Marion   Stevens 

Joe   Cruckshanks   Margaret   Cooper 

Micah   Dow    Sophia  Hart 

Elders— Tammas  Wharnond    Eniilie  Hymau 

Snecky  Hobart   Mary  McCulloeh 

Andrew  Mealmaker Catherine  Jones 

Silva  Tosh    Edith   Mason 

Twaits,  the  butler   Eose  Batterham 

Babbie    Frances    Broadfoot 

Nannie  Webster   Mellie   Cotchett 

Felice,  a  French  maid Helen  Austin 

Jean,  the  Manse  servant  Agnes  Lacy 

The   congregation. 
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The  play  was  one  of  four  acts,  and  thought  to  be  one 
of  the  best  given  in  a  long  time  at  the  college.  During  the 
presentation  suitable  music  was  rendered  by  the  college 
orchestra. 

At  our  next  regular  meeting  the  literary  exercises  were 
dispensed  with.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were 
delightfully  entertained  by  our  sister  society,  the  Cornelians. 
The  form  of  the  entertainment  was  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Carl 
Jansen,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present.  We  have 
much  to  thank  both  the  Cornelians  and  Mr.  Jansen  for,  as 
the  lecture  was  not  only  interesting  but  instructive. 
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Educational  Day!  Friday,  the  fifteenth  of  October,  was 
set  apart  by  the  citizens  of  Guilford  County  for  a  general 
educational  rally.  From  the  Greensboro  Female  College  the 
long  procession  of  school  children,  assembled  from  all  parts 
of  the  county,  marched  to  the  auditorium.  The  State  Normal 
College  was  not  backward  in  taking  part  in  a  movement  so 
momentous  for  the  educational  interests  of  the  state.  Its 
six  hundred  students  swelled  the  procession,  and  participated 
in  the  short  song  service  by  singing  the  National  Hymn. 

Mr  Wyeliffe  Rose,  Dean  of  the  University  of  Nashville, 
was  present  with  us  at  chapel  exercises  November  17th.  Mr. 
Eose  is  also  agent  for  the  Peabody  Loan  Fund,  to  which  this 
institution  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  timely  assistance  in  the 
struggles  of  earlier  days,  and  he  gave  us  quite  an  insight  into 
its  history  and  purpose  of  establishment.  We  were  also 
greatly  interested  in  hearing  an  account  of  his  visit  to  the 
country  schools  in  Iowa. 

The  Marguerite  Smith  Company,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Senior  Class,  gave  a  recital  in  the  Students'  Building 
November  20th.  The  company  consisted  of  three  members. 
Miss  Ethel  Rhett,  pianist,  Miss  Olive  Smith,  contralto,  and 
Miss  Marguerite  Smith,  child  impersonator.  Each  was  an 
artist  in  her  own  line,  but  Miss  Marguerite  Smith  was  the 
center  of  interest.  Her  impersonation  of  child  life  was 
delightful,  and  her  greatest  charm  lay  in  her  simplicity  and 
naturalness  of  manner. 

On  the  anniversary  of  their  class  tree,  the  Seniors,  instead 
of  having  the  usual  tree  day  exercises,  gathered  around  a  huge 
bonfire  in  the  park.  They  drank  chocolate,  sang  songs  and  had 
a  jolly  good  time  among  themselves. 
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The  Juniors  have  recently  erected  a  new  building  on  the 
campus,  the  "Temple  of  Fame".  On  the  night  of  November 
27th,  the  queen  of  Fame,  Miss  Catherine  Jones,  held  court, 
and  all  the  famous  personages  of  history  and  fairy  books 
were  summoned  to  present  themselves  and  enter  into  competi- 
tion for  the  wreath  of  fame,  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  deserv- 
ing. The  class  of  1910  were  invited  to  be  present  to  witness 
the  ceremony. 

Eight  o'clock  found  the  queen  upon  her  throne,  and  soon 
the  famous  people  began  to  arrive.  The  first  was  Michael 
Angelo.  Then  followed  Columbus  and  Lief,  Pocahontas  and 
Captain  John  Smith,  George  and  Martha  Washington,  our 
own  famous  Teddy,  Jenny  Lind,  Joan  of  Arc,  Louisa  Alcott 
and  the  four  little  women,  Mother  Goose,  and  a  host  of  others. 
Each  was  presented  to  the  queen,  and  each  told  why  he  or  she 
was  most  worthy  to  wear  the  wreath.  In  despair,  the  queen 
called  upon  a  group  of  children  to  decide  for  her  to  whom  it 
should  be  given,  and  they,  of  course,  plead  for  their  beloved 
Mother  Goose.  So  Mother  Goose  wore  the  coveted  wreath 
around  the  crown  of  her  tall,  peaked  hat.  But  still  there 
remained  one  vacant  chair,  and  the  queen  declared  that  no 
one  was  more  worthy  of  filling  it  than  the  president  of  the 
class  of  1910,  Miss  Mamie  Griffin.  The  whole  assembled  com- 
pany then  marched  down  from  the  stage  and  entered  into 
friendly  converse  with  the  senior  guests,  when  lo !  four  late- 
comers entered  upon  the  scene.  The  famous  Greensboro 
Quartet,  though  too  late  to  compete  for  the  wreath,  were 
nothing  loath  to  sing  several  of  their  beautiful  songs. 

Famous  folk  and  Seniors  then  proceeded  to  the  adjoining 
room,  where  a  light  supper  was  served.  The  menu  consisted  of : 

Grapefruit  Salad 
Beaten  Biscuit  Olives 

Pepper  Sandwiches 
Orange  Ice  Cake 

The  color  scheme  of  the  decoration  was  green  and  white. 
A  large  fern  furnished  the  centerpiece,  and  at  every  place 
was  a  dainty  menu  card  done  in  green  and  white.  Just 
before  the  guests  departed.  Mother  Goose  presented  each  with 
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a  lovely  sofa  pillow  of  green  felt  with  the  figures  1910  upon 
it.     The  college  orchestra  furnished  music  for  the  occasion. 

Saturday  night,  December  4th,  was  the  "maddest  mer- 
riest" night  of  all  the  whole  school  year  for  the  Freshmen. 
On  the  day  before,  each  of  them  received  a  dainty  little  blue 
and  white  invitation  to  come  over  to  the  Curry  Building  for 
an  evening  of  fun.  Promptly  at  eight  o'clock  the  guests 
began  to  come,  each  accompanied  by  a  sister  Sophomore. 
Miss  Ethel  Skinner,  president  of  the  class  of  1912,  received 
at  the  door,  where  the  coziest,  most  inviting  scene  possible 
met  the  eye.  Rugs,  sofa  pillows  and  easy  chairs  were  scattered 
all  over  the  floor  in  delightful  confusion.  At  the  back  of  the 
room  was  an  immense  1913  tastefully  arranged  in  blue  on  a 
white  background,  while  from  above  hung  great  loops  of  blue 
and  white  material  draped  from  the  center  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  wall  overhead. 

After  an  informal  half  hour  spent  iA  talking  and  listen- 
ing to  the  music  of  the  college  orchestra,  the  entertainment 
began  with  a  play  entitled,  "The  Rainbow  Kimonas".  It  was 
a  delightful  representation  of  college  life  and  most  appro- 
priately selected  for  the  occasion.  The  acting  was  lifelike 
and  natural,  for  the  actors  were  in  a  sphere  in  which  they 
were  perfectly  at  home.  Presently  the  sound  of  sleighbells 
called  every  one  to  the  adjoining  room.  Here  Christmas  was 
anticipated  even  to  Santa  Claus.  A  big  beautiful  Christmas 
tree  was  the  central  figure.  In  the  fireplace  glowed  the  ruddy 
yule  log,  and  well  filled  stockings  hung  in  a  row  from  the 
mantel  above.  The  clack  pointed  to  twelve,  the  magic  hour 
on  Christmas  night.  Then  came  Santa  and  relieved  the  glit- 
tering tree  of  its  burden  of  gifts.  With  jests  and  laughter  he 
gave  to  each  a  stocking  filled  with  fruit  and  candy  and  bade 
them  return  to  the  other  room  where  the  fun  was  continued 
by  recitations  and  music.  A  toast  to  the  Freshmen  given  by 
the  Sophomores  was  the  signal  to  leave. 
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The  Young  AYomen's  Christian  Association  is  "pursuing 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way",  and  is  striving  by  earnest  and 
faithful  work  to  firmly  establish  the  kingdom  of  God  in  all 
its  power  and  beauty  in  our  college.  Of  the  five  hundred  and 
sixty  girls  in  school  nearly  five  hundred  have  joined  the 
organization,  and  of  the  non-members  a  large  number  are 
town  students,  who  have  their  own  church  interests. 

Sixteen  Bible  classes  and  eight  Mission  Study  classes  have 
been  organized.  These  are  taught  by  the  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty,  and  meet  weekly. 

Weekly  prayer  services  are  held  every  Wednesday  even- 
ing. These  meetings  are  led  by  the  students  and  occasionally 
a  °f acuity  member.  They  are  attended  by  a  large  number 
of  girls,  who  feel  that  one  essential  part  of  their  college  life 
is  to  "come  apart  and  rest  a  while".  The  Sunday  night 
services  have  been  conducted  by  Greensboro  ministers  and 
whenever  possible  by  a  leader  from  out  of  toMTi.  Among 
the  latter  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  :\Ir.  Andereon  from 
Winston-Salem,  Mr.  Bumpass  of  Goldsboro,  and  :\riss  Mebane, 
a  returned  missionary  from  Japan. 

Our  Association  was  well  represented  at  the  Territorial 
Convention  in  Richmond,  Va.  The  delegates  were  :\rary  K. 
Brown,  Eose  Batterham,  Edna  Draughn,  Winnie  :\IcWhorter, 
and  Jane  Summerell.  Our  faculty  delegate  was  :\Iiss  :\Ien- 
denhall,  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  The  delegates  came  back 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  inspiration  from  the  convention. 

Miss  Taft,  Traveling  Secretary  for  the  Student  Volunteer 
Movement,  visited  our  college  during  the  month  of  November. 
She  is  a  young  woman  of  exceptional  qualities,  and  while 
here  aroused  a"  great  deal  of  interest  in  the  Rochester  Con- 
vention to  be  held  in  New  York  from  December  29th  to 
January  5th.  Our  college  is  expecting  to  send  three  students 
and  two  facultv  members  as  delegates  to  this  convention. 
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The  fiction  in  the  November  number  of  the  Davidson 
College  Magazine  is  above  that  found  in  the  ordinary  college, 
publication.  "The  Psychoscope"  is  an  unusual  story  which 
ought  to  be  of  especial  interest  to  students  of  Psychology. 
' '  When  the  Mists  Have  Rolled  Away  "  is  an  intensely  interest- 
ing story,  but  leaves  the  reader  at  the  end  wondering  who 
really  committed  the  crime.  One  criticism  that  may  be  offered 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  poetry:  "When  I  Proposed",  on 
the  first  page,  would  be  better  in  the  fun  department,  or  at 
least  in  a  less  prominent  place  since  it  is  not  real  poetry,  only 
humorous  rhyme. 

The  November  Student  from  Wake  Forest  College  comes 
up  to  its  usual  high  standard.  The  literary  department,  which 
occupies  two-thirds  of  the  space,  contains  much  good  read- 
ing matter.  Here  we  find  several  good  essays  on  historical 
subjects.  One  of  these,  however,  "Our  Colonial  Ideals", 
might  be  greatly  improved  in  paragraph  structure.  Most  of 
the  stories  are  well  planned  and  well  written.  "The  Nihilist's 
Secret"  is  a  thrilling  story,  giving  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Russian  toward  the  tyrannical  rulers  to  whom 
he  has  been  for  so  long  subject.  The  plot  of  the  "Chief's 
Mistake"  is  good,  but  the  development  is  unsatisfactory. 

"When  Other  Means  Fail",  in  The  Acorn,  is  a  very 
improbable  story  of  boarding  school  life.  Any  one  who  is 
familiar  with  parliamentary  rules  knows  that  the  officers  of 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  can  not  be  elected 
at  a  called  meeting. 

The  Erskinian  for  last  month  is  sadly  lacking  in  both 
original  stories  and  poems.  Yet  we  may  truly  say  that  the 
quality  of  the  material  compensates  for  the  quantity.  "The 
Enemies  of  the  Republic"  is  a  strong  and  forceful  essay  which 
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brings  us  face  to  face  with  the  great  problems  of  today.  "Life 
in  Song  and  Song  in  Life"  contains  beautiful  thoughts  which 
may  be  treasured  for  the  "blue  days"  which  come  to  us  all. 
The  influence  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  on  the  soul  is  compared 
to  the  music  brought  forth  from  the  various  instruments  under 
different  conditions. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  we  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  following:  The  Red  and  White,  University 
Magazine,  Guilford  Collegian,  The  Guidon,  Emerson  College 
Magazine,  The  Lenorian,  The  High  School  Monthly,  Western 
Maryland  College  Monthly,  The  Sage,  College  Reflector,  The 
College  Message,  College  of  Charleston  Magazine. 
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The  Mclver  LoaLi\  Fund 


Report  of  Field  Secretary,  £tta  Spier 

The  largest  portion  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  now 
organized  into  County  Alumnae  Associations  of  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College.  The  associations  are  actively 
engaged  in  raising  amounts  pledged  to  the  Mclver  Loan 
Fund.  The  County  Alumnae  Associations  have  taken  a  great 
interest  and  pride  in  the  establishment  of  this  loan  fund, 
first  for  their  love  and  loyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater,  and  its 
founder,  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver;  and  then  because  of  the 
object  of  the  fund  and  its  plan  of  distribution. 

The  idea  that  the  money  raised  in  each  community  should 
be  used  by  young  women  of  that  community  has  given  a  great 
deal  of  local  interest  to  our  work.  It  has  inspired  each  asso- 
ciation to  be  as  liberal  as  possible,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
interesting  many  who  have  no  personal  association  with  our 
college ;  for  they  readily  realize  that  in  truth  the  alumnae 
of  the  Normal  College  are  working  for  the  uplift  of  the 
young  women  of  the  county,  and  the  betterment  of  the  county 
schools. 

Craven,  Stokes  and  Forsyth  counties  have  been  visited 
recently.  Both  Craven  and  Forsyth  counties  were  organized, 
but  desired  a  meeting  with  the  secretary  to  know  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  other  counties  in  the  state,  and  to  decide  on 
some  definite  work  for  themselves.  The  meeting  for  Craven 
was  held  in  New  Bern,  in  the  graded  school  on  October  22nd, 
1909.  This  meeting  was  well  attended,  and  much  interest 
showTi  in  the  movement.  The  officers  were  re-elected :  Presi- 
dent, Lelia  Styron ;  Secretary,  Lily  Groves.  A  pledge  of  one 
hundred  dollars  was  given. 

The  Forsyth  County  meeting  was  held  in  Winston,  Decem- 
ber 1st,  1909,  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Gymnasium.  President  Foust 
as  well  as  the  Secretary  was  present  at  this  meeting.  It  was 
an  enthusiastic  and  vigorous  one.  The  alumnae  present  ex- 
pressed their  desire  to  enter  in  the  work  and  take  some  defi- 
nite part  in  the  Mclver  Loan  Fund,  and  encouragement  was 
given  by  citizens  present.  An  interesting  part  in  this  meet- 
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ing  was  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the  class  from  the 
Winston  Graded  School,  who  graduated  under  Dr.  JMcIver, 
while  he  was  teacher  there.  They  proved  not  only  a  source 
of  encouragement  but  inspiration,  and  proposed  that  the 
graduates  from  the  Winston  Graded  School  should  raise 
$200  of  the  $1,000  to  be  raised  by  Forsyth  County  for  the 
Mclver  Loan  Fund.  The  officers  for  Forsyth  County  Normal 
Alumnae  Association  are  :  President,  Lewis  Dull ;  Secretary, 
Virginia  Poindexter. 

Walnut  Cove  was  the  place  of  meeting  appointed  for 
Stokes,  and  Lexington  for  Davidson  County.  Neither  of  these 
counties  have  assumed  any  obligation  in  the  establishment 
of  the  loan  fund,  although  plans  are  being  perfected  from 
w^hich  we  hope  to  hear  of  material  results.  In  Stokes  County 
the  work  is  in  charge  of  Nell  Joyce ;  and  in  Davidson  with  Miss 
Victoria  Byerly  and  Mrs.  Meta  Fletcher  Hutchinson. 
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Teacher  (to  student  in  chemistry,  wandering  around  the 
room  as  if  she  had  lost  something.)  :  "What  are  you  look- 
ing for?" 

Student:  "Please,  mam,  you  told  us  to  add  ammonnia 
in  excess,  and  I  added  the  ammonia  but  for  my  life  I  can't 
find  the  excess  bottle." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  Junior  Class  recently  expressed 
a  desire  to  attend  the  "Panic"  play,  which  is  soon  to  be 
given  in  Europe. 

Teacher  (seeing  the  report  of  an  unknown  in  chemistry)  : 
"What  did  you  find?" 

Pupil :  ' '  Potassium,  sodium,  hydrochloric  acid  and  a 
trace  of  'idiotic'  acid." 

The  "Pony"  of  the  Adelphian  Society  is  a  "Stern" 
reality. 

Edna:  "Oh,  girls.  Miss  Petty  says  we  must  learn  to 
depend  upon  ourselves  or  else  we  will  be  parasites." 

Anna  Belle :  "I  know  what  a  parasite  is.  It  is  one  of 
those  things  you  cut  from  a  balloon." 

If  you  desire  any  information  as  to  where  the  Magazine 
is  published,  call  on  Alma  P.  She  recently  informed  us 
"that  it  is  published  at  Ellis  &  Stone's." 

Dr.  Gove:  "What  is  the  object  of  Hygiene  and  Sanita- 
tion?" 

New  Girl:  "You  can't  be  Sanitation  unless  you  are 
Hygiene. ' ' 

One  bright  girl  in  chemistry  defined  the  metric  system  as 
follows :      ' '  The   metric  system   is  a  revolution   in    religion, 
politics,  science  and  commercial  affairs." 
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English  Teacher:     "Who  was  Dryden?" 
Student:     "Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's  coachman." 

One  of  our  new  girls  desires  a  new  kind  of  dictionary, 
"Lincoln  and  Scott's,  Biography  of  Milton". 

Senior  in  Training  School:  "Who  is  governor  of  North 
Carolina?" 

Children:     "Kitchen." 

Senior :     ' '  Who  is  lieutenant  governor  of  North  Carolina  ? ' ' 

One  small  boy:     "The  Dining  Room." 

iSenior  Plan  Book:  Rest  period — Let  them  stand  up  and 
wiggle. 

Belle  H.  rushed  into  her  room  one  Monday  morning  ex- 
claiming, ' '  Oh,  Emily,  you  should  have  gone  to  church  yester- 
day, you  would  have  enjoyed  it  so  much,  every  one  was 
crying ! ' ' 

Senior:     "What  is  a  water  shed?" 

Small  child:  "A  water  shed  is  something  that  goes  up 
in  the  middle  and  lets  the  water  go  down  easy  on  both  sides." 

Teacher  (telling  the  children  that  athletic  meant  strong)  : 
"Give  me  a  sentence  containing  athletic?" 

Pupil :     ' '  The  vinegar  is  too  athletic  to  be  used. ' ' 

One  of  our  girls  was  very  enthusiastic  over  the  concert 
recently  given  by  the  Russian  "Sympathy"  Orchestra. 

"Cat."  E.,  Senior  Chemistry,  wishes  to  know  on  what 
shelf  in  the  laboratory  the  bottle  of  H.^0  is  kept. 

Sophia:     "Clara,  I  heard  you  w^ere  going  to  teach  Gym. 
in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A." 
Clara:     "Yes." 
Sophia:     "Will  you  teach  any  men?" 

Senior  (teaching  geography)  :  "What  are  some  of  the 
useful  things  that  we  get  from  the  mountains  ? ' ' 

Pupil :  ' '  These  are  some  of  the  useful  things  that  come 
from  the  mountains :  Apples,  gold  and  iron,  silver  knives  and 
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forks,  wood  and  houses,  and  bears  and  wolves,  and  chestnuts, 
and  that's  all,  I  believe." 

One  girl  in  chemistry  reported  herself  as  being  125 
meters  tall. 

We  were  surprised  to  learn  from  one  wise  Soph,  that 
"John  Locke  drew  up  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  North 
Carolina. ' ' 

Teacher   (Akimbo  means  a  crook)  :     "Now,  Johnny,  can 
you  give  me  a  sentence  containing  this  word?" 
Johnny :     ' '  The  dog  has  an  akimbo  in  his  tail. ' ' 

Question:  "Explain  the  difference  between  love  and 
like." 

Answer:  "I  don't  know  exactly,  but  love  is  a  little 
stronger  than  like.'''' 

EXTRACTS  FROM  EXAMINATION  PAPERS 

' '  The  mind  is  not  fresh  after  eating. ' ' 

"To  promote  sleep  take  long  deep  breaths  from  the  lungs 
and  consecrate  the  mind." 

"The  climate  is  composed  of  different  kinds  of  acids." 

"The  sea  furnishes  many  animals  such  as  the  etc.,  which 
are  valuable  to  man." 

"Too  much  sleep  is  impossible." 

"The  carbonite  of  dioxide  gets  into  the  air,  making  it 
decay  more." 

"Place  the  person  who  has  fainted  in  an  encumherant 
position  and  one  should  not  crowd  around  him.  Give  some 
stimulant  like  Pneumatic  Spts.  of  Ammonia." 
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FAIR  DAY  OR  NO  FAIR  DAY 

How  eager  was  our  listening 

For  words,  which  brought  no  sorrow, 
"How  many  girls  would  like  to  be 

Excused  from  school  tomorrow?" 

Five  hundred  hands  at  once  went  up, 
And  smiles  played  o  'er  the  faces ; 

For  who  would  miss  the  fun,  besides 
Exhibits  and  the  races? 

We  waited  long  and  patiently 

For  words  we  did  not  hear. 
A  disappointed  crowd  of  girls, 

And  teachers  too,  were  there. 

"No  fair,  no  fair,"  each  girl  then  said, 

"But  lessons  hard  and  long. 
* '  So  get  to  work  and  do  not  think 

"That  we  were  treated  wrong." 

English  Teacher:     "What  is  local  color?" 
Student :     ' '  Local  color  is  color  right  near  you. ' ' 

The  following  translation  from  the  German  is  of  interest 
to  the  botanist,  the  astronomer,  and  the  philologist : 
There  blooms  a  beautiful  flour 
On  our  green  meadow 
Up  in  the  clear  blue  sky 
It  is  not  red.    And  lies  on  the  ground 
It  is  fragrant  it  is  bashful 
It  was  the  forgetmenot. 

Question :  '  *  What  was  the  most  distinguished  service 
rendered  to  England  by  Nelson,  de  Montford,  Olive?" 

Answer:  "Nelson  wrote  an  encylopedia,  de  Montfort 
discovered  Parliament,  and  Olive  went  into  a  Dark  Hole  in 
Calcutta." 
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LibraLry   Notes 


Some  Recent  Additions 


Crawford 

Fenollosa 

Foster 

Freeman 

Glasgow 

Hardy 

Hearn 

Hough 

Little 

Maupassant 

Page 

Porter 

Eichards 

Somerville 

Tolstoi 

Tolstoi 

Tracy 

Viaud 

Wiggin 

"Wright 

Wright 

016.78 

Morse 

027 

Clark 

188 

Aurelius 

188 

Epietetus 

131 

Fletcher 

204 

Mabie 

239 

Jefferson 

371 

Bagley 

372.4 

Huey 

371 

Keith 

372.7 

Smith 

420 

Hinsdale 

510.7 

Young 

510.9 

Ball 

511 

Jackson 

513 

Allman 

513 

Stamper 

580.4 

Quayle 

582 

Matthews 

White   Sister 

Red  Horse  Hill 

Old  Lady  Number  31 

Fair   Lavinia 

Romance  of  a  Plain  Man 

Under   the  Greenwood  Tree 

Chita 

Henrj^  of  Navarre 

54-40  or  Fight 

Little  Sister  Snow 

Modern  Ghosts 

John   Marvel,  Assistant 

Girl  of  the  Limberlost   (Sequel  to  Freckles) 

Captain  January 

Some  Experiences  of  an  Irish  R.   M. 

Anna  Karenina 

Resurrection 

Stowaway 

Iceland  Fisherman 

Susanna  and  Sue 

Calling  of  Dan  Matthews 

That  Printer  of  Udell's 

Graded  List  of  Studies  and  Songs 

Care  of  Books 

Meditations 

Discourses 

New  Menti-culture 

Life  of  the  Spirit 

Things  Fundamental 

Educative  Process 

Psychology  and  Pedagogy  of  Reading 

Elementary  Education 

Teaching  of   Arithmetic 

Teaching  the  Language-arts 

Teaching  of  Mathematics 

Primer  of  the  History  of  Mathematiea 

Educational  Significance  of  Sixteenth  Century- 
Arithmetic 

Greek  Geometry  from  Thales  to  Euclid 

History  of  the  Teaching  of  Elementary 
Geometry 

In  God 's  Out-of-doors 

Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves 
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582 

Parsons 

582 

Rogers 

587 

Parsons 

595.7 

Dickerson 

613 

Bainbridge 

640 

Parloa 

680 

Sanford 

634.9 

U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture 

709 

Goodyear 

746 

Palliser 

780.9 

Hamilton 

745 

Brown 

784 

Hill 

784 

Jenks 

784 

Neidlinger 

784 

Poulsson 

784 

Smith 

784 

Walker 

784 

Whitehead 

785 

Mason 

804 

Hale 

808.2 

Caffin 

810.8 

Harrison   & 

Alderman,  ed. 

811.08 

Cairns 

814 

Mabie 

814 

Mabie 

814 

Mabie 

814 

Mabie 

814 

Mabie 

814 

Mabie 

814 

Quayle 

814 

Quayle 

814 

Quayle 

820.9 

Jusserand 

821 

Clough 

821 

Meredith 

821.09 

Dawson 

822 

Kennedy 

822 

Shaw 

823 

Dye 

824 

Stevenson 

824 

Addison 

824 

Huneker 

828 

Stevenson 

914.2 

Barbeau 

914.4 

Stevenson 

914.4 

Stevenson 

915 

Kipling 

915.2 

Hearn 

915.1 

Thomson 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers 

Tree  Book 

How   to  Know  the  Ferns 

Moths  and  Butterflies 

Life 's  Day 

Home  Economics 

Art   Crafts  for   Beginners 

Use  of  the  National  Forests 

Roman  and  Mediaeval  Art 

History  of  Lace 

Outlines  of  Music  History 

Letters  and  Lettering 

Song  Stories 

Song  Echoes  From   Childland 

Small  Songs  for  Small  Singers 

Holiday  Songs  and  Everyday  Songs 

Songs  for  Little  Children 

Songs  and  Games  for  Little  Ones 

Folk-songs  and  Other  Songs  for  Children 

Orchestral  Instruments  and  What  They  Do 

Dramatists  of  Today 

Appreciation  of  the  Drama 

Library  of  Southern  Literature  (to  S) 

Selections   from  Early  American  Writers 

My  Study  Fire 

Books   and    Culture 

Essays  on  Work  and  Culture 

Short  Studies  in  Literature 

Essays  on  Nature  and  Culture 

Essays  in  Literary  Interpretation 

Prairie  and  The  Sea 

Books  and  Life 

Poet's  Poet 

Literary  History  of  the  English  People 

Poems 

Poems 

Makers  of  English  Poetry 

Servant  in  the  House 

Plays,  Pleasant  and  Unpleasant 

Story-teller's  Art 

Memories  and  Portraits 

Essays 

Iconoclasts 

Fables 

Life  and  Letters  at  Bath  in  the  XVIIIth 

Century 
Inland  Voyage 
Travels  With  a  Donkey 
From  Sea  to  Sea 
Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar  Japan 
Chinese 
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973.2 

Eggleston 

Beginners  of  a  Nation 

975 

South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation 
(12  complete) 

920 

Carlyle 

Eeminiscences 

920 

Doubleday 

Stories  of  Inventors 

B 

Courthope 

Addison 

B 

Carlyle 

Letters  to  His  Youngest  Sister 

B 

Chesterfield 

Letters 

B 

Cowper 

Best  Letters 

B 

Washington 

and 

Lee    Univ. 

Lee  Memorial  Exercises 

NOETH   CAEOLINIANA 

B 

Connor,  R.  D. 

W. 

Cornelius  Harnett 

B 

MacLean,  J. 

P. 

Flora  MacDonald  in  America 

B 

D.  A.  E. 

Mary  Love  Stringfield  Wulbern 

370.9 

N.    C.  Historical 

The  attention  of  the  students  is  again  directed  to  the  new  regu- 
lation permitting  borrowers  to  take  out  a  book  of  fiction  and  one  of 
non-fiction  at  the  same  time.  We  are  very  glad  to  note  that  quite 
a  few  have  availed  themselves  of  this  privilege,  and  the  per  cent, 
of  fiction  read  is  steadily  decreasing  in  favor  of  books  of  biography, 
travel,  essays  and  nature  study.  The  librarians  will  gladly  aid  any 
student  desiring  assistance  in  selecting  interesting  and  profitable 
books.  The  next  issue  of  the  Magazine  will  contain  suggested 
courses  of  reading. 

Special  privileges  for  serious  study  will  be  granted  on  request,  in 
so  far  as  other  users  of  the  library  are  not  inconvenienced. 

There  are  so  many  places  in  the  library  to  look  for  information 
that  students  are  frequently  disappointed  in  not  finding  at  once  just 
what  they  want.  If  you  are  not  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  card 
catalogue  and  the  magazine  indexes,  do  not  hesitate  to  ask  the 
librarian  to  explain  them  to  you  or  to  find  for  you  what  you  want. 
Make  your  need  known  clearly  and  she  is  more  than  likely  to  be  able 
to  produce  the  information  you  desire. 

A  student,  being  asked  to  deune  certain  words,  gave  the  following: 

Bibliography — Study  of  the  Bible. 

Pedagogy — Study  of  the  feet. 
Another,    having    been    told    to    consult    the    card    catalogue,    was 
discovered  searching  the  shelves  for  a  book  by  Mr.  Card. 
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CATALOa  CULLS 

"Diseases  of  the   Skin,"   by  Hyde. 

"Night  Side  of  Nature,"  by  Crowe. 

"Life  in  Sing  Sing,"  by  Luekey. 

"Liquor   Problems,"   by  Wines. 

"Charges,"  by  Eush. 

"The  City  Wilderness,"  by  Woods. 

"Bible  Languages,"  by  Gust. 

"A   Tramp   Through   Switzerland,"   by   Leggett. 

— Pasadena  Library  Bulletin. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


MaLrshaLls 

Chief — Elizabeth  Hicks   Robinson,   Cumberland   County 

AsslstaLMts 

Adelphians  Cornelians 

Mellie  Cotchett.  .New  Hanover  County  Annie  Moring Randolph  County 

Clyde    Stancill     Pitt  County  Eleanor    Huske     .  .  Cumberland  County 

Laura    Weill ....  New   Hanover  County  Clara    Lambe     Chatham    County 

Marea    Jordan     Durham   County  Nannie    Lacy     Wake   County 

Ruby    Gray    Lenoir  County  Jessie  Earnhardt    .  .  .  .Caldwell  County 

Societies 

Adelphian  and  Cornelian  Literary  Societies — Secret  Organizations 

Senior  Cla.ss 

Mamie    Griffin    President        Bell    Andrews    Secretary 

Louise  Wooten    Vice-President       Bessie   Coats    Treasurer 

Eleanor    Huske    Critic       Annie  Martin    Prophet 

Jane  Summerell    Poet       Emily    Hyman    Historian 

Belle  Hicks — Last   Will    and  Testament 

Junior  Class 

Catharine    Jones    President        Olivia    Burbage    Secretary 

Marea  Jordan    Vice-President       Bessie   Bennett    Treasurer 

Sophomore   Class 

Ethel   Skinner    President        Edna    Draughan     Secretary 

Annie    Maude    Pollard.  .Vice-President       Ora    Lee   Brown    Treasurer 

Fresh  n\an   Cla^ss 

Mattie    Morgan     President       Florence    Hildebrand     Secretary 

Mary  Porter    Vice-President       Elizabeth   Pollard    Treasurer 

Young   Won\en's   Christia.n   Associattion 

Jane    Summerell    President       Winnie  McWhorter Secretary 

Marion    Stevens     Vice-President       Mamie    Griffin    Treasurer 

Athletic   Associa^tion 

Belle  Hicks    President       Kate    Styron.  .  .  .Vice-President,    Soph. 

Clara  Lambe  .  .Vice-President,  Senior  Gretchen  Taylor.  .V. -President,  Fresh. 
Annie  Louise  Wills,  Vice-Pres.,  Junior  Annie  D.  Glenn.  .V. -President,  Special 
Jessie  Gainey .  .  .  .  V.-Prest.,    2nd  Prep.       Carrie   Exum.  .V. -President,    1st    Prep. 

Mellie   Cotchett    Critic 
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